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Hubert Roblin, 80 year old stonemason, works on Popton Fort. Behind him BP’s super-tanker jetty stretches out into Milford Haven. 
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Hubert Roblin goes back to 


work-at eighty 


IGHTY YEARS ago, stonemason Hubert 
Roblin was born in Pembroke, S. Wales. 
Today he still lives and works there. Why ? 
Because the skilled services of this old man 
were needed for a great modern project... 


THE BIG TANKERS 


Down at Llandarcy, not far from Swansea, is one 
of Britain’s big oil refineries, the BP Refinery. 
Every year this Refinery converts three million 
tons of crude oil into petrol, oils, paraffin, etc. 

This crude oil must be brought to Wales by sea. 
And every year the oil tankers that carry the oil 
grow larger; only last month BP’s first 50,000-ton 
tanker was launched. 

And so—in Angle Bay opposite Milford Haven - 
BP is building a new jetty, capable of handling the 
largest tankers foreseeable. From here, the oil will 
be piped 60 miles across Wales to Llandarcy Re- 
finery. 


A BEAUTY SPOT 


What does Hubert Roblin have to do with all that ? 
Just this. 

A very special problem that faced BP at Angle 
Bay was how to make this £6 million oil installa- 
tion ‘disappear’ into the lovely countryside of the 
Welsh National Park. 

This problem was gigantic. But it has been over- 
come. By 1960, little will be seen of pipes or tanks 
amid green grass and rolling hills. And the 
administrative buildings will be hidden inside 
an old Victorian fort. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL COMMENT 


Just how successful they have been can be judged 
from these comments in The Architects’ Journal: 
“BP is a case of opportunity seen and grasped... 
Admin. offices, garages, staff rooms, etc., all housed 
in Popton Fort . . . which is now being admirably 
converted to modern needs”. 

Hubert Roblin’s job ? To superintend the build- 
ing of new stone work as perfectly finished as the 
original work on the fort. A case of old craftsman- 
ship and new industry joining hands to make an 
impressive contribution to modern life. 
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Episodes of the Month 


THE SHOW-DOWN 


T seems that at last the two greatest 
colonial Powers of the West are pre- 
paring to say goodbye to colonialism, and 
that their leaders are facing the show-down 
which has always been inevitable. President 
de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan 
are both in the difficult position of having 
owed support to a large section of opinion 
which they have now to outrage. De Gaulle 
has the tougher problem, but Macmillan’s 
task is not easy. 

We have never failed to point out that 
de Gaulle is essentially a realist, with strong 
radical inclinations. Those who mistook 
him, in his own country and abroad, for a 
mystical reactionary chauvinist were blind 
to his record since he entered politics as a 
mutineer in 1940. Though he differs from 
the first Napoleon in having a Christian 
character and a deep respect for personal 
and political liberty, he resembles him in 
the capacity for sweeping reform, un- 
inhibited by traditional taboos. He also 
resembles him in the quick grasp of priorities 
and the cunning use of power. 

Ever since he resumed the leadership of 
France it has been obvious—and to no one 
more so than to de Gaulle himself—that his 
most urgent duty was to end the war in 
Algeria. No other man could have hoped 
to succeed in holding the obedience of the 
Army while winning the confidence of 
the Muslims. Until now de Gaulle has made 
remarkable progress: he has brought the 
French Community into being on the basis of 
free choice, he has kept on good terms with 
Tunisia and Morocco, he has proclaimed a 
policy of self-determination for Algeria once 
peace is restored, and now he has dismissed 
General Massu and brought out into the 
open the opposition of European extremists. 
As we go to press the result of this trial of 
Strength is still in doubt, and everything 
turns on whether or not the Army will re- 
main substantially loyal to de Gaulle. If it 
does so, he has little to fear from any 
civilian mob. The only grave danger, in that 
case, would be that he might be assassinated 
by some European fanatic: his life is now 
sO precious that it must be guarded with 
exceptional care. 

The dismissal of Massu invites compari- 
son with Truman’s dismissal of General 
Macarthur. In one sense Truman’s decision 
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was the easier, because although Macarthur 
was a national hero it was most unlikely 
that the American army would support him 
in defiance of the civilian authority. De 
Gaulle could not be so sure, but he 
has the advantage of immense military 
prestige in his own right, to reinforce the 
constitutional power which he embodies. 
No soldier, however glamorous, can make 
de Gaulle seem a cowardly civilian selling 
the honour of his country. So far as the 
Algerian rebels are concerned, there is 
reason to hope that de Gaulle’s firm line 
with the European extremists may be 
matched by a trend towards moderation 
among the political leaders of the F.L.N. 
But the situation is grim and the outcome 
might be disastrous. 


Macmillan in Africa 


T was fortunate that Mr. Macmillan 
began his African journey in West Africa, 
because this enabled him to observe the 
contrast between the full-blooded cheerfulness 
of self-governing African States and the 
tension of those in which white supremacy is 
being artificially maintained. He responded 
by a statement in Lagos which seemed more 
emphatic in asserting Britain’s role as protec- 
tor of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
than anything he had said at home. And he 
repeated the statement verbatim when he 
reached Salisbury. 

The Prime Minister has the qualities of his 
defects. Having no slavish addiction to 
principle he is at all times ready to adapt 
himself to the realities of a situation. Only 
his voice and demeanour remain unchanged, 
while his policy shifts according to the 
direction of the wind. Before he left for 
Africa he had been made aware that important 
sections of his own Party were dissatisfied 
with the Government’s recent handling of 
African affairs, especially with the continued 
detention of Dr. Banda without trial and the 
apparent determination to back Welensky at 
all costs. Since he arrived in Africa he must 
have had plenty of opportunity to measure 
the strength of African nationalism and to 
note the hypocrisy of the term ‘“‘partnership” 
as applied in Central Africa. We have no 
doubt that his present inclination is to avoid 
any further clashes with the African national 
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movement, wherever the British Government 
is confronted with it. 

His lieutenant, Mr. Macleod, has meanwhile 
been showing a similar spirit in the early 
stages of the Kenya Conference in London. 
As we write the outcome of the Conference 
is anybody’s guess, and the odds are probably 
against agreement, even between the Africans 
and the Blundellites. But it is significant that 
the Colonial Secretary was at pains to find 
a compromise formula whereby Mr. Peter 
Koinange, though on the Kenya Govern- 
ment’s black list, could be admitted to 
Lancaster House as adviser to the African 
delegation. And he is even reported to have 
told Mr. Blundell that, unless his formula 
was accepted, he would hold a conference 
with the Africans alone. If this is true, it 
means that the Government is no longer 
blind to the fact that a constitution accepted 
by the Africans and rejected by the Europeans 
will be workable, whereas a constitution which 
the Africans reject is doomed from the start. 

The problem in Central Africa is not so 
simple, because Southern Rhodesia has a 
free hand and, as for the Northern territories, 
the power of the British Government to 
protect them is less obvious than its duty. 
What would happen, for instance, if riots 
“occurred”’ on the Copper Belt and the whites 
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of Southern Rhodesia sent troops and police 
across the border, ostensibly to “restore order”’ 
(a familiar phrase). The British Government 
might find itself faced with a fait accompli 
within hours. Sir Roy Welensky has often 
referred to the possibility of a “Boston Tea 
Party’’, but in the case suggested the analogy 
of the Jameson Raid would really be more apt. 
The British Government must be prepared 
to defend British protected territory with all 
its resources, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Macmillan has hinted as much to Sir Roy 
in their private talks. 


Sixes and Sevens 


OME months ago Dr. Erhard inserted 
a number of advertisements in German 

newspapers. The theme was the European 
paradox that 6+7=1. In other words, the 
German Economic Minister was saying that 
the Common Market Six should unite with 
the “Outer Seven’ to form one Europe. 
Since then the Stockholm plan has been agreed 
and the European Free. Trade Association 
has come into being. Opinion has been 
polarised in two groups and the round of 
talks in Paris on January 13th, 14th and 15th 
has further confused the issue by mingling 
American doubts and indecisions with those 
already in existence on this side of the Atlantic. 

So long as the United States had a favour- 
able balance of trade and a one-way traffic 
for gold into Fort Knox, what the Six did 
was largely the concern of earnest research- 
workers with Rockefeller Foundation grants. 
Now, with balance of payments difficulties, the 
U.S. has to take a more than academic interest 
in trade. If the Six and Seven come together 
and agree on tariffs and quotas the Americans 
will almost certainly find it harder to sell 
their goods in the European market. 

Moreover the U.S. is involved because of 
its relations with the countries of Africa and 
Asia. American aid is essential to the free 
world, but the Americans are entitled to feel 
that others can and should contribute more 
than in the past. Europe must be brought 
round to the idea that giving is now just as 
important as receiving was ten years ago. 

What has been decided? Britain will call 
a meeting in February which will be attended 
by the O.E.E.C. countries, the U.S.A. and 
Canada. In April a meeting of senior officials 
representing the above-mentioned countries, 
together with a representative of the Com- 
mission of E.E.C., will meet in Paris to con- 
sider the future form of O.E.E.C. Finally, 
another group will be set up to co-ordinate 
aid to under-developed countries. 
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MORE BISHOPS? 


AY “bishop” to a citizen of this country 

who is being examined by the method 
of free association, and what image will 
come to the surface? The great majority 
whose imaginative life is fed by the popular 
Press will probably see the Aunt Sally 
knocked down by columnists each time he 
opens his mouth, and caught in attitudes 
of ennui by Press photographers. The more 
sophisticated of the young and angry will 
see one of the concrete supports of that 
problematical abstraction, the Establishment. 
Those who have been in contact or collision 
with the ecclesiastical machine will most 
likely see a business executive in obsolete 
riding costume. For those who have 
acquired some historical perspective the 
image may retain some reminiscences of 
earlier phases in its history—though the per- 
spective will probably be shorter than that 
of a notable student of the history and 
meaning (to say nothing of the handicaps 
and eccentricities) of the episcopal office, 
the late Dom Gregory Dix. Reviewing its 
development in the English Church from 
A.D. 600 to the present day, Dix wrote: 
“There is the first stage, when the bishop 
is above all an evangelist, a missionary 
monk. Under the Heptarchy he becomes 
something not very readily distinguishable 
from a tribal wizard. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy he becomes a royal coun- 
sellor, one of the witan, passing by slow 
degrees into a great feudal landlord and 
then a national noble. After this, both 
before and after the Reformation, he is pri- 
marily the great civil servant of Tudor and 
Stuart times. Later still he becomes the 
somewhat torpid grandee of the eighteenth 
century, expected to pay a good deal of 
attention to his duty of voting in the House 
of Lords for the party which has nominated 
him. Finally, he is translated into the 
Victorian philanthropist and the modern 
spiritual bureaucrat.” (The Apostolic Minis- 
try, ed. K. E. Kirk, p. 187f.) 


The Administrative Load 


But it was in none of these metamor- 
phoses, but in its earliest form, before it was 
exported to England, that this Protean insti- 
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tution most visibly expressed in practice 
what it has always been in principle. The 
primitive bishop, as head of the local 
Christian community, was at once the shep- 
herd, entrusted with the pastoral care, and 
discipline, not only of the inferior clergy, 
but of all the faithful; the authoritative 
teacher, charged with the instruction of the 
people in Christian truth and the banishing 
of “erroneous and strange doctrines’; and 
the liturgical celebrant who presided over 
the Church’s worship Sunday by Sunday. 
It cannot be said that these are consistently 
the most prominent activities of a bishop 
today. He is considered to have done well 
(and often has) if he has achieved the target 
of meeting all his clergy and paying at any 
rate one visit to their several parishes. He 
is quite rightly treated by the Press as a 
spokesman for the Church; but only a hand- 
ful of bishops can be said to speak with an 
authority deriving not merely from their 
position but from mastery of their subject 
or a knowledge where to turn for expert 
briefing. Many more might do so, if their 
administrative duties left them adequate 
time to read and write, and if the system did 
not so obviously encourage the appointment 
of men with administrative minds. As for 
his liturgical functions, the bishop is most 
regularly to be seen at weekday confirma- 
tions. Where he is to be found on any par- 
ticular Sunday is often hard to predict: it 
has not been unknown for one to fulfil his 
Sunday obligation of worship as a man in 
the pew in a suburban congregation. This 
is linked with the odd traditional relation- 
ship of an English bishop to his cathedral, 
where (though it contains his chair) he is by 
no means master in his own house, but visits 
it by gracious permission of the Dean and 
Chapter. 

All three functions are now overshadowed 
by administration. That they should be 
accompanied by it, in an age of ever-increas- 
ing complexity, is inevitable; complaints of 
the same kind are heard from all directions, 
not least in regard to university teaching. 
We should still not look with favour on a 
professor who delegated most of his lectur- 
ing responsibilities, however great the pres- 
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sure of administering his department. Yet 
this is in effect what bishops are now doing. 
Not a little of the pastoral side of their work 
is delegated to suffragans. A_ suffragan 
bishop has episcopal powers without episco- 
pal responsibilities. He has no liturgical 
headquarters to correspond to his diocesan’s 
cathedral, nor in most cases a clearly defined 
area entrusted to his charge. He is in effect 
assistant curate to his diocesan, sometimes 
in the probationary as well as the auxiliary 
sense; if at the end of a number of years he 
has not made the grade for a diocesan, he 
may find himself in a vacant deanery as 
the only position into which he can decor- 
ously be kicked upstairs. Meanwhile the 
diocesan keeps administrative responsibility 
in his own hands, and is swamped by it. He 
may well have seventy letters to compose 
in one day with the aid of a single secretary; 
he must preside over innumerable diocesan 
committees, to say nothing of those imposed 
on him by Convocation or the Church 
Assembly; he has continually to wrestle with 
problems of finance. It is small wonder if 
he sometimes forgets that it was not just 
or even primarily this that he was con- 
secrated to do. The Church of England has 
nothing quite to correspond to the position 
of the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A., whose only territorial 
nexus is a chair in the National Cathedral 
in Washington and an office in New York, 
and whose sole liturgical function appears 
to be the propagation of his species by the 
consecration of new bishops. But it is not 
lacking in the abuse of which that is the 
logical outcome. 


New Archbishoprics 


The root reason for the crushing weight 
of diocesan administration is that the dio- 
ceses are far too big. In the countries of 
southern Europe where the episcopal system 
evolved, such as Italy or Greece, there is 
still a bishop to every town. The vast dio- 
ceses of the north were originally missionary 
areas, and if the diocese of Lincoln no 
longer stretches, as it did in the Middle Ages, 
from the Humber to the Thames, it and its 
offshoots are still recognisably on the mis- 
sionary scale. The Church in this country 
is now awaking to the fact that it has once 
again a missionary task. But that does not 
make it realistic for it to be organised as if 
it were still establishing outposts. The first 
priority is to reduce the areas covered. 

There are two ways in which this might 


be tackled. The first is to subdivide, and 
where necessary regroup, existing units. An 
obvious candidate for this is the London 
area. That London was never an arch- 
bishopric was no fault of the missionary 
strategy of Pope Gregory the Great, who 
had intended it for one, but of the failure 
of the missionaries to push ahead from 
Canterbury fast enough. It could now well 
qualify for metropolitan status on its own. 
The vast population that lives or works in 
and looks towards the metropolis, is now 
distributed between the dioceses of London, 
Southwark, Chelmsford, St. Albans, and 
Rochester. They also between them contain 
in their rural hinterland the bulk of the new 
towns built to catch the overspill of Lon- 
don’s population since the War. The London 
diocese is already divided into the three 
areas of Stepney, Kensington and Willesden, 
in the charge of suffragans with an unusual 
measure of responsibility. These, with fur- 
ther subdivision if necessary, and with the 
cathedral centres they now lack, could rank 
2s independent dioceses under the new 
scheme, together with the adjoining dioceses, 
some of which might themselves be divided. 
The resulting province might well be closer 
knit than are the existing provinces of Can- 
terbury and York. There could be some 
pooling of financial resources for common 
projects as well as of arrangements for 
specialised activities in which all have an 
interest, such as youth work, moral welfare 
and religious education. 

It would not be difficult to single out other 
areas for similar treatment, such as the 
industrial Midlands centred on Birmingham; 
Yorkshire (in whole or part); Lancashire; 
and so on. A modified approach would be 
required for the more extensively rural 
areas. But to furnish an ecclesiastical blue- 
print for the whole of England would be 
beyond the scope of this article, which can 
only illustrate the possibilities. 


Reorganisation at Ground Level 


The second method is a more radical one; 
it would proceed by concentration from 
below instead of by subdivision from above. 
There exist in many cities and suburbs areas 
which, while too big to form a single parish, 
may be said to cohere territorially and 
socially. Their inhabitants work in the same 
factories, shop in the same centres, and send 
their children to the same range of local 
schools. Such areas will generally contain 
a haphazard selection of churches, some in 
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populated areas, some misplaced, some with 
congregations and some without. If unsuit- 
ably situated churches were closed and a 
priest in charge assigned to each congrega- 
tion, it would be possible to treat the whole 
area as a single unit, sharing a common 
purse, common organs of propaganda, and 
the services of priests with specialist quali- 
fications, e.g. for youth work. An experi- 
enced priest would be in charge of the whole 
set-up, and his church its headquarters; the 
other clergy would be regarded as his dele- 
gates (with due provision for their status and 
stability). His functions would correspond 
so closely to the basic ones of a bishop, that 
it would be wholly appropriate for him to be 
in bishop’s orders and able to confirm his 
own candidates and ordain new priests and 
deacons. His area would correspond in size 
to what is now called (often most incongru- 
ously) a rural deanery; country conditions 
would call for larger areas and greater 
mobility of the clergy. The existing sees 
could rise to metropolitan status and retain 
such administrative functions as are best 
dealt with over a larger area than that 
covered by the individual bishop, new style. 

A system of this sort could not be put 
into operation without a statistical survey 
of the areas to discover the location and 
extent of genuine natural communities. This 
would need to be professionally conducted, 
and it is anyhow high time that the Church 
dropped its suspicions of statistical methods 
which are commonplace in other depart- 
ments and which the Church in France has 
operated with notable success. It would 
also demand ruthlessness in closing churches 
no longer capable of serving such com- 
munities, and the concentration of man- 
power and money where they are pastorally 
most needed. 


Objections Answered 


The fact that the two schemes outlined 
start from above and from below respec- 
tively, does not mean that they are incom- 
patible in principle, though I should not 
attempt here to say how in practice they 
would meet in the middle. Underlying both 
is the assumption that some of the present 
administrative duties of a bishop are in prin- 
ciple separable from the essence of his office. 
What sort of objections is this likely to 
meet? 

First, it will be said that to multiply 
bishops would be to debase the currency. 
That of course depends on what view is 
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taken of the standard of the present Bench 
and -its methods of recruitment. Smaller 
areas would mean less of a premium on 
administrative capacity, and this would not 
only involve less appointments of men with 
this particular bent; it would enable bishops 
with scholarly, missionary, counselling or 
pioneering gifts to exercise them to the 
Church’s benefit without being overwhelmed 
by an administrative burden for which they 
have no special training or aptitude. It 
would also encourage the bishops to regard 
themselves less as a cadre apart and more 
in relation to the spiritual communities over 
which they preside. 

Secondly, it will be objected that the 
financial burden of new bishoprics is one 
that the Church of England, already strained 
to breaking-point, could not possibly afford. 
Certainly it could not, if every new bishopric 
were expected to carry the plant that tradi- 
tional bishoprics do. But this should not be 
expected. The new-style bishop would 
require a cathedral; that is, a church to con- 
tain his throne and serve as his headquarters; 
but by no means a cathedral establishment. 
Nor would there be any necessity to multiply 
the legal functionaries, chancellors, regis- 
trars and the like; the present complement 
and location could still suffice. The closer 
the diocese approached in size to a parish, 
the fewer it would require of permanent 
paid staff; the less would be the incidental 
expenses of office; and the closer the bishop 
would approximate in status and therefore 
in income to the incumbent of a big parish 
under the present system. A re-distribution 
of functions need not put up the total bill. 

Thirdly, the legal aspects of the question 
will need to be considered. That is not to 
say that they are to be allowed to decide it. 
I am sceptical myself whether a thorough- 
going reorganisation could be carried 
through without a radical revision of the 
relationship of Church and State. But there 
is no harm in investigating the possibilities. 
A Royal mandate is required for the con- 
secration of a diocesan or suffragan bishop 
in this country, but not when a bishop is 
consecrated in England, as one frequently 
is, for an Anglican diocese overseas. What 
would be the position if a bishop were con- 
secrated for a charge of which the State 
has taken no cognizance? And would 
an archbishop, in this year of grace, be com- 
mitted to prison for having taken matters 
into his own hands? It would be worth a 
test case to find out. That the question can 
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be asked at all may be taken as symptomatic 
of the impatience and frustration of many 
within the Church at the contradictions of 
the present system. A clergyman recently 
elected a proctor in the Convocation of 
Canterbury urged in his manifesto that the 
civil sanctions which prevent drastic re- 
organisation should be “either surmounted, 
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circumvented, or ignored”. The optimist 
may hope that the ecclesiastical lawyers will 
be sufficiently concerned to assist the 
Church, and not merely to live off it, to find 
ways round the obstacles they discover. But 
if not—well, the Church’s real work cannot 
wait for ever. 
HUMPHREY GREEN. 


ARTHUR CHRISTIANSEN 


EN of genius who are fundamentally 

ruthless are often glad to make use of 
nicer and more normal men who are devoted 
to their service. Thus Roosevelt had his 
Hopkins, Churchill his Ismay — and Beaver- 
brook his Christiansen. 

Christiansen is efficient and resourceful: 
as a professional journalist he has few 
equals. But his intellect is limited and 
unspeculative, and during his quarter- 
century as editor of the Daily Express he 
was content to make that paper an accept- 
able medium for the propaganda of his lord 
and master. 

In a sense Arthur Christiansen is Every- 
man. Asked the question “In creating a 
mass-circulation newspaper what reader did 
you have in mind?” Christiansen replies: 
“Probably an ignorant, ambitious young man 
with a wife and two kids. He has a small 
car, wants a bigger one. Wants a better 
house. Wants to learn. He has an insatiable 
curiosity.”” He pauses, strokes his chin, and 
adds: “I suppose you could say that the 
man I had in mind was myself.” 

Insatiable curiosity, yes: but for facts, not 
for ideas, and for facts of a fairly simple 
kind, preferably linked with a personal 
“human interest” story — that has been 
Christiansen’s stock-in-trade. As a result 
Beaverbrook’s fortunes have flourished 
while his ideas have been largely discounted. 


* * * 


Arthur Christiansen was born fifty-five 
years ago in Wallasey. After a grammar 
school education he served his apprentice- 
ship as a journalist on the Wallasey Chron- 
icle and on the Liverpool Courier. In 1925 
he became London editor of the Liverpool 
Evening Express. A year later he joined the 
Sunday Express and spent seven years on 
that paper, in turn as news editor and assis- 


tant editor. In 1933 he was appointed editor 
of the Daily Express. During his long term 
of office the Beaverbrook-Christiansen com- 
bination carried on with brilliant success the 
work of popularisation which Northcliffe 
had begun. 

In 1933 almost every newspaper story was 
topped by four “decks” of headlines and 
rambled down the page in a welter of adjec- 
tives. Christiansen found he only read one 
“deck” of headlines, so he decided to make 
that one bolder and scrap the others. The 
style of journalese then in vogue made 
stories difficult to cut when room had to be 
made for late news. He therefore insisted 
that, in all but “special” despatches, the 
essence of the story must be told in the first 
four lines and the rest should be written so 
that it could easily be cut. This technique 
was an instant success and has. since been 
copied by every popular newspaper. Indeed, 
the only paper which still stacks up the 
“decks” in the old way is the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Life as editor was gruelling. After read- 
ing all the morning newspapers, Christian- 
sen would reach his office at eleven, take the 
morning conference at noon, go to lunch at 
half-past one. He would dine at home.at 
about nine, then return to the office until 
midnight or later — sometimes until four. 
His work was perpetually interrupted by 
telephone calls and memoranda from 
Beaverbrook. He saw himself as a buffer 
between the proprietor and his staff and 
would only pass on criticism when he agreed 
with it. One member of the staff was kept 
in his job for five years despite Beaver- 
brook’s repeated demands that he be dis- 
missed. 

Among his fellow-professionals he was 
a natural leader. Though he is modest to a 
fault he admits that he has been a “good 
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ARTHUR CHRISTIANSEN 


teacher”. He would take endless trouble 
developing the work of individual jour- 
nalists. In Fleet Street he presided over a 
gay, extroverted gang, and he himself — a 
bouncy roly-poly figure with a wide grin, 
showman’s camel-hair coat, and more often 
than not a gaudy tie given to him tradition- 
ally by some returned foreign correspondent 
— seemed outwardly the most extroverted 
of them all. He asserts, however, that he 
was very much the introvert. About once 
every six months he would lose his temper 
in the office and publicly chastise his victim. 
Such scenes were followed by much solitary 
remorse. About once a year his health 
would suffer a temporary collapse. 

Every day he would preach to his staff, 
first at the mid-day conference — a tour de 
force in which he would be serious or flip- 
pant, brusque or teasing — later in his 
bulletins, sometimes a thousand words long, 
which were posted on the office notice- 
board. Here is a random selection from 
the bulletins during his last year at the 
Express: 

A snippety-snappety, bang-on, get-up-and-go 
last edition today. 

The late picture of the Duchess of Kent danc- 
ing was a worth-while replate but on these late 
changes we must see that the news is properly 
covered. 

Have we lost the art of reporting road smashes? 
Here is a car-bus crash near Herne Bay with a 
family wiped out and we don’t even know which 
way the private car was going. Shame! I would 
have been sacked for such incompetence from 
the Liverpool Courier. 

I do not say that pictures of men are not of 
interest to women but pictures of women are of 
interest to men and we should have plenty — but 
no undressed women... that is not our business. 

Geography. The City Column says La Spezia 
is outside Genoa. It must be at least 50 miles 
away. 

I should like to pay tribute to the switchboard 
operators who had a hectic time meeting our 
many demands in the quest for Delmer. At one 
time we had Berlin, Vienna, Prague and Moscow 
all trying to contact him. 

What are Etruscan tombs, please? 

I do not admire the paragraph in the Hickey 
column about Antonia Pakenham. I was inclined 
to agree with Antonia’s own comment when she 
said, ‘I am bored to death with the subject’’. 

{ would have sacrificed a few inches of reading 
matter to have published a picture of the lost 
dinghy with more sea around it. 

I searched through the heavies today. They 
have nothing in them which we do not publish 
and we had stories yesterday which they publish 
today. 

Detail, detail, detail. 

Where do we get our alpine snow information 
from? Take St. Moritz — we say 28 inches of 
snow. The Times says 3 inches. 
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Even eight-line shorts should get the story 
into the first paragraph. In “Blaze Child 
Rescued” surely the story is about the man hold- 
ing the child out of the window — and not 
about the fireman rescuing the man and his 
daughter? 

You’ve got to have HEART! 

Christiansen has heart. Did he manage to 
love his employer? He recognised the 
piratical streak in Beaverbrook’s character, 
but he hero-worshipped the man and pur- 
veyed his doctrines without question. “I 
nailed my colours to his mast’, he says. He 
now recalls that he once felt rather sick — 
when Chamberlain referred to Czechoslo- 
vakia as a small and far-away country. He 
rang up Beaverbrook and spoke of his dis- 
gust. The Beaver replied: “Well, isn’t it a 
small and far-away country?” Christiansen 
said he supposed it was and there the 
matter ended. 

Beaverbrook is actor-manager as well as 
proprietor. With his political interests and 
ambitions, and his Churchillian passion for 
detail, he is himself a super-editor. But his 
nature is too harsh to touch the hearts of 
the English masses: hence his total failure 
as a would-be political leader. Christiansen 
was able to present the Beaverbrook line in 
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a relatively attractive form. He claims that 
the notorious “There will be no war” cam- 
paign in 1939 would have been quickly for- 
gotten had. it not been so well presented. 
“I. am a projector,” he says. “I have no 
ideas or opinions of my own.” His concern 
was to produce a newspaper which millions 
of people, at every level of intelligence, 
would feel compelled to read. His success 
is not in doubt. 

Did he secretly assume that the cruelty 
of Beaverbrook, which he had seen so often 
in action against others, would never be 
used against himself? If so, he was sharply 
disillusioned when Beaverbrook decided 
that the time had come for a change at the 
Daily Express. Christiansen was goaded 
into resignation by what can only be des- 
cribed as a war of nerves; but as soon as he 
had resigned, Beaverbrook switched back to 
the old charm and benevolence. He recently 
gave a banquet in his honour at Claridge’s. 

But Christiansen, though still. loyal to 
Beaverbrook and unshakably loyal to the 
firm, has not recovered from the pain caused 
him by the means employed to get him out. 
During the last war he and other old servants 
of Beaverbrook Newspapers were given a 
present of shares in the company. He is 
certainly not a poor man: he has a flat 
in Mount Street and a house in Essex. But 
whereas he must have felt, over the years, 
that Beaverbrook and he were partners, he 
now realises that he was no more than a 
hired man—and expendable. The realisation 
has left him hurt and rather puzzled, but it 
has not killed his natural buoyancy. 

He is happily married, with four children 
(one of whom is now deputy editor of the 
Sunday Pictorial). His health is no longer 
robust, but he has the temperament of a 
worker. Not for him the cultured idleness 
which would tempt a man less active and 
less Philistine. He hopes to begin a new 
career in television, preferably in front of 
the cameras. Whatever he does, he will do 
conscientiously and well. 


* * * 


Are there no serious flaws in his charac- 
ter: only limitations? May there not be 
something of the faux bonhomme in this 
paladin of the Beaverbrook Press? It must 
be admitted that there is a distinct vein of 
cynicism in his view of the British people, 
whose epitome he claims to be. He thinks 
they are fundamentally warlike and addicted 
to violence; and as it is one of his axioms 


that a popular newspaper should never 
attack the pleasures of the people, it would 
never have occurred to him to challenge the 
Suez hysteria or to doubt that the mass of 
his fellow-countrymen enjoyed the prospect 
of ‘“wog-bashing”. He overlooks the long 
tradition of philanthropy and idealism which 
is quite as marked a feature of modern 
English history as the Jingoism to which he 
has cheerfully appealed. He is sceptical of 
the effects of public education and does not 
believe it has given the Press either the 
opportunity or the duty to set itself a higher 
standard. 

A newspaper must, in his opinion, evolve 
its own style and “personality”, and he 
mentions The Times, the Guardian and the 
Mirror as papers which have succeeded in 
doing so. And of course he also mentions 
the Express, to which his own personality 
has contributed so much. Is the Express, 
as he has left it, a malicious paper, and, 
if so, is there some hidden malice in Chris- 
tiansen? The nastiest side of the Express is 
probably its gossip-writing and its tendency 
to smear certain individuals almost in the 
manner of the late Senator McCarthy. 
Christiansen’s philosophy of gossip-writing 
is not unreasonable: he holds that a news- 
paper should not peer into the lives of 
private individuals unless they happen to be 
notorious publicity-seekers, in which case 
they deserve whatever comes to them. But 
it could hardly be said that the Express has 
conformed to that excellent precept. All 
who are either titled or well known or dis- 
liked by Lord Beaverbrook are liable to be 
pilloried by the Express, even in matters of 
a strictly private kind. Christiansen was a 
complaisant editor in regard to Beaver- 
brook’s “hates” and his exploitation of the 
human element, no less than in regard to 
his politics; and it is easier to forgive him 
for swallowing the Beaver’s doctrines than 
for abetting his callousness and spite. 

The effect of it all has been to make 
money, not converts. There is much talk of 
principles in the editorial columns of Express 
Newspapers; even the symbol of a crusader 
in chains was pressed into service. But all 
that is left at the end of the day is a great 
deal of cash. Christiansen affects a debon- 
air attitude towards money, but in fact he 
now reads the Mail (from habit: it is the 
old rival) and The Times—for its financial 
news. Money has talked to him for so long 
that he cannot get the language of it out of 
his head. 
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But other voices mingle: the voice of 
humour and the voice of humanity, and 
quite often the voice of common sense. 
The Express is a gay newspaper; it may be 
satanic, but it is never saturnine. Arthur 
Christiansen has helped to create a printed 


vaudeville act which is put on every day 
for the benefit of millions. Among his con- 
temporaries he may not be outstandingly 
clever or high-minded, but very few can 
claim to have given so much pleasure to so 
many. 


GROOMING THE CANDIDATES 


OBODY can deny that the Republicans 

are at present just as “forward- 
looking” a party as the Democrats. For 
the next nine months their eyes will be 
gazing steadily ahead to November 8 when 
the elections are held. Republicans will be 
parading their “peace, prosperity and pro- 
gress” slogan before the American voters. 
They will also be parading their Presidential 
candidate, Vice-President Nixon, inviting 
the voters to behold the man most capable 
of assuring them of the triple goal. 

Nobody is against peace, prosperity or 
progress. The present-day Republicans will 
no more be able to tag the Democrats as 
the party of “war, depression and reaction” 
than the National Republican Party over a 
hundred years ago could, by adopting the 
name Whig, pin the label of Tory on the 
followers of Andrew Jackson. The Republi- 
cans will however try to convince everybody 
that Republicans are best able to attain what 
everybody wants. 

Whatever happens the Republicans will 
not be able to win a majority in the Senate, 
one-third of which is elected every two 
years. The Democrats were so successful in 
1958 that they nailed down an assured 
majority for the next four years. Twenty-two 
of the thirty-three Senate seats which will be 
contested next November are held by 
Democrats and twelve of them are in the 
South, which means that the Republicans 
could not win them even if they tried. 
Weighing the possible gains and losses in the 
eleven Senate seats now held by Republicans, 
and the ten now held by Democrats out- 
side the South, the result is more likely to be 
a Republican net loss than a Republican net 
gain, and an increase in the existing top- 
heavy Senate Democratic majority of 65-35. 

Eisenhower referred to the divided govern- 
ment which has existed in the United States 
since 1954 in his annual message to Con- 
gress. “I am not unique as a President in 
having worked with a Congress controlled 
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by the opposition party—except that no 
other President ever did it for quite so long,” 
he wryly observed. The Democrats vigor- 
ously applauded this indirect tribute to their 
electoral success. At the back of many a 
Democratic member’s mind must have been 
the thought that even if the voters elected 
another Republican President they would 
not elect a Republican House majority. 

American politics are notoriously un- 
predictable. But the odds at the moment 
seem to favour Nixon being sent to the 
White House and a Democratic majority to 
the House. Eisenhower could not pull a 
coat-tail-riding Republican House majority 
behind him in 1956. If Nixon is to do so in 
1960, his popularity will have to be greater, 
his prestige higher, than Eisenhower’s was 
then. The situation was not too different in 
1956 from what it is today. The country had 
just recovered from a recession and Eisen- 
hower was the champion of peace. He had 
forcefully demonstrated it by his opposition 
to the Suez adventure of his British and 
French allies. 

There was some doubt about his health, 
but that had no bearing on the gap between 
the majority who voted for him as President 
and the minority who voted for Republican 
Congressional candidates. The support given 
him might, of course, have indicated that 
the voters viewed without alarm the prospect 
of Nixon succeeding to the Presidency, a 
good omen for Nixon today. But Eisen- 
hower did not look like a sick man in 1956 
and though the Democrats talked about the 
“part-time” President the health issue only 
played a minor part in the campaign. 

Eisenhower was clearly bigger than his 
party. He appealed to voters more than 
Adlai Stevenson did, while the Republicans 
as a party appealed to the voters less than 
the Democrats. The question is whether 
Nixon can prove bigger than his party and 
appeal to the voters who are not irrevocably 
committed to one party or the other as a 
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better potential President than his still un- 
known Democratic opponent. Nixon has 
been so closely identified with his party, 
and has in the past led the Republican 
assault against the Democrats with such 
vigour, that it will be difficult for the in- 
dependent voter to think of him in other 
than a party context. 

It is just possible that the Republican 
Party might reverse the situation shown by 
the statistics of registered voters and 
become the majority party so that Nixon 
could be elected on a straight party vote. But 
his best chance of becoming President does 
not lie in a possible increase in regular 
Republican strength, so much as in the 
Democratic failure to pick and build up a 
Presidential candidate who will seem more 
suitable than Nixon. 

Nixon started the year with two strokes of 
luck. His only rival for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, Governor Rockefeller, 
withdrew from the race, and Nixon won 
national acclaim as the man most responsible 
for settling the steel strike. Both these silver 
clouds had a less glittering lining. Public 
interest in the Republican Party was stimu- 
lated by the possibility that Rockefeller 
would pull up from behind like Wendell 
Willkie in 1940 and win the nomination. This 
provided an element of excitement which has 
now gone. The Republican Party Conven- 
tion will be a dull and spiritless affair, what- 
ever artificial excitement may be pumped 
into it by promoting a contest for the Vice- 
Presidency. The Democratic Convention, on 
the other hand, will provide drama and 
suspense. The interest taken in the path of 
the successful Democratic candidate as he 
climbs to the top of the Convention ballot 
will be carried forward into the campaign. 

Then Rockefeller said that his reason 
for withdrawing was that “the great majority 
of those who will control the Republican 
Convention” opposed him. “Control” is the 
operative word. It presents the Republican 
Party as one dominated by the party pro- 
fessionals and _ political machines who 
decided that Nixon was their man. It pushes 
Nixon back into the bosom of his party and 
makes it harder for him to pull the mantle 
of Eisenhower around his candidacy. 

Rockefeller’s withdrawal unified the 
Republican Party in the sense that it put 
an end to intra-party controversy over the 
candidate. But it equally unified the Demo- 
cratic Party by providing them with one 
issue on which all factions could unite, 
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namely opposition to Nixon. In the deeper 
sense it did not really unify the Republican 
Party, for it left the fringe-Republicans who 
do not automatically vote for every candi- 
date who calls himself Republican with a 
feeling of frustration and resentment which 
might be expressed by not voting for either 
party’s candidate or by voting for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The end of the steel strike was welcomed 
throughout the country. It was particularly 
welcomed by the Republicans, for it cleared 
the way for a business boom which would 
still be running strongly when the elections 
were held. Resumption of the strike after 
the back-to-work injunction had expired 
would have harmed the nation’s economy, 
increased unemployment, and made a hollow 
mockery of the Republicans’ “prosperity” 
slogan. A continuation of the steel strike 
might well have wrecked any chance of 
Nixon winning the Presidential election. His 
personal interest in a settlement was strong. 

The day before Eisenhower left on his 
grand tour of eleven countries he rejected 
any suggestion that the government should 
recommend settlement terms. He told his 
Press Conference: “I do believe that the 
day we abandon free and collective bargain- 
ing, it is going to be a sad day for the 
country.” The strike was not settled by free 
collective bargaining. It was settled by 
government intervention carried out by 
Nixon who pushed aside the Federal Media- 
tion Service to the annoyance of its staff. 
The “sad day” for the country arrived; and 
everybody started cheering. Government 
intervention of that type might well have 
been successful months earlier. If that had 
happened it would certainly have been best 
for the country. The long delay meant that 
Congress might eventually have to act and 
in an election year it would have done what 
was best for the most votes. The companies 
would suffer more than the union. 

This was the warning which Nixon con- 
veyed to steel company negotiators. They 
had been willing to let Taft-Hartley pro- 
cedures run their course and have a govern- 
ment supervised secret union ballot on their 
“last offer” to test the control of the union 
leaders over their rank and file. But this 
was too big a political risk. Nixon could not 
ram a settlement down the throats of the 
unions. He needed labour support, or at 
least neutrality. But he did not have to 
worry about steel management. Its mem- 
bers had fewer votes and were mostly 
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Republicans. They were made to see the 
importance of not damaging Republican 
electoral chances and of not risking Con- 
gressional action which would be worse than 
the settlement Nixon proposed. 

The Democratic National Chairman, Paul 
Butler, declared that Nixon had made a deal 
with the steel companies to hold back any 
price increase till after the elections. The 
wage increases do not come into effect till 
next December in any case, so the danger 
of an inflationary price increase has been 
postponed till after the election. But when 
the first rejoicing that the strike has been 
settled has worn off more attention may be 
given to the method by which it was settled, 
to the politics and expediency involved. 
Therefore the crown of laurel Nixon is now 
wearing may wither a bit before November. 

Eisenhower gave vigorous emphasis to 
the themes of peace and prosperity in his 
January messages to Congress. The 
emphasis on progress was somewhat muted, 
for it might have encouraged increased 
spending on education, urban renewal and 
projects linked with the encouragement of 
economic growth to match Russia’s. This 
would have upset the prediction of a large 
budgetary surplus next fiscal year which is 
an impressive token of the nation’s economic 
recovery. 

The President was also reassuring on 
“security”, an abstraction ranking as high in 
public appeal as the other three and some- 
thing which the Democrats insist the Repub- 
licans have neglected. The Russians have 
blanketed the President’s rosy optimism by 
developing a new rocket so powerful that it 
can only be tested by borrowing the vast 
spaces of the Pacific, thus making a free 
gift to Democratic critics of Eisenhower’s 
“complacency” about defence. But the 
Democrats cannot hope to win the Presi- 
dency with slogans, they need a better 
candidate. 

Each party fights the Presidential battle 
on two fronts. One part of the campaign is 
to give its own candidate the best possible 
appearance, the other to give the rival 
candidate the worst. The candidate’s appear- 
ance on election day is the net result of 
these two rival processes of building up and 
tearing down. From this standpoint there 
is no great advantage in the Republicans 
knowing so far in advance that their candi- 
date can only be Nixon. If the Republicans 
have longer to publicise his virtues so the 
Democrats have longer to publicise his 
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defects. 

None of the five chief Democratic candi- 
dates has established a decisive lead. Senator 
Kennedy continues to be the front runner. 
His chief disadvantages are that he looks 
young for a President, is a Roman Catholic 
and does not have the enthusiastic support 
of the party’s Left wing. A filmed speech 
by Senator Morse of Oregon attacking him 
for his support of last year’s labour reform 
bill has been much in demand in union 
circles. Senator Morse is reticent about it 
but one hundred copies appear to have been 
bought by unions at about £15 the copy. 
On-the other hand the head of the Steel- 
workers Union went out of his way to 
praise Senator Kennedy’s father, the former 
Ambassador to London, for using his in- 
fluence with Wall Street to persuade the 
steel companies to accept the settlement. 

The preferred candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Left wing is Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota, who from past 
performance was usually thought of as a 
depressingly earnest and long-winded 
speaker. But since he announced his candi- 
dacy there has been a change for the better. 
Humphrey has always looked a little like 
Bob Hope and is now beginning to talk a 
little like him. 

A combination of Humphrey’s Left wing 
delegates, Senator Lyndon  Johnson’s 
Southern delegates, and delegates supporting 
such “favourite sons” as Governor Williams 
of Michigan and Governor Brown of 
California stand in the way of Kennedy's 
achieving an early ballot majority. If the 
anticipated deadlock develops then the 
Democrats may choose between. Senator 
Symington of Missouri and Adlai Stevenson. 

Senator Symington’s chief asset is that he 
has not offended anybody. He is well liked 
by labour and the mention of his name 
does not raise the blood pressure of the 
Southerners. He is an unavowed candidate, 
but not so “unavowed” as Stevenson which 
gives him a certain advantage. 

Stevenson’s chief handicap is that he has 
been twice defeated. But since he was 
defeated each time by Eisenhower all that 
this proves is that the voters considered him 
less desirable as President than Eisenhower. 
It does not logically follow that they would 
consider him less desirable than Nixon. 
But in the heat and smoke of back-stage 
Convention manoeuvring logic is often left 
gasping for breath. 

DENYS SMITH. 


HEREAS it is true that European 
problems must hold the stage of 
world policies for a long time yet, it is 
equally true that in any East-West contest 
Asian affairs have a deep and abiding place. 
In this context the heart of Asia, meaning 
Afghanistan and Persia, occupy a special 
position. They occupy that position because, 
due to their common frontiers with the 
Soviet Union, the anti-Czarist impact upon 
these countries more than any other in the 
East has been deliberate and continuous 
since 1917, when Bolshevism, sweeping over 
Golden Samarkand, drove the Emir of Bok- 
hara to his exile in Afghanistan, and the 
whole of Central Asia was split into four 
“Socialist Republics” under the Moscow 
regime. 

Although the Russian impact upon 
both has been persistent, and in principle 
unvaried, Afghanistan and Persia have re- 
acted rather differently to one and the same 
approach; which, indeed, is the reason why 
we find today that Afghanistan follows a 
neutral path, while Persia is a member of 
the Central Treaty organisation (formerly 
the Baghdad Pact). 

Let us consider the Persian picture first. 
The milestone is the first World War, when 
Persia might be said to have been anybody’s 
and everybody’s property. The Qachar 
Dynasty having run its course, the Russians 
held the northern half of the country during 
those war years, and the British in Mesopo- 
tamia, fearful that the rest of the land might 
fall into other than Persian hands, had 
marched to the southern half of the terri- 
tory. The Persians meanwhile were awaiting 
the advent of a real leader, and he appeared 
in Riza Shah Pahlavi—the father of the pre- 
sent Shahinshah—as a “constitutional” 
monarch in 1925, giving his country much- 
needed reforms and, what was of prime 
importance, a new feeling of national pride. 
To what extent Riza Shah was pro-Nazi, 
may remain a moot point, but it is undeni- 
able that he was the greatest reformer of 
modern Persia. During the last War, too, as 
in the previous one, Persia was held by ‘the 
British in the south and the Russians in the 
north. During this time if Persia had not been 
forced to give a right of way, Russia could 
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not have received her war material from 
the British in the Persian Gulf. Riza Shah 
was made to abdicate in favour of his son 
in 1941 and in 1942 Persia declared war 
upon the Germans. Foreign troops remained 
on Persian soil till 1945, and even the Soviet 
troops refused to leave till they had extorted 
an agreement which included the under- 
taking that a Perso-Soviet Oil Company 
would operate the northern Persian oil wells, 
and that the Communist rebels in north- 
west Azerbaijan would not be punished by 
the Shah’s army. In fact, within a few 
months, the Soviet-sponsored Persian rebels 
were overpowered by the Tehran govern- 
ment. 

It was not only the insurrection in Azer- 
baijan province that created a problem for 
the young Shah, but the Communist Tudah 
Party in the capital was working all the 
time, and in 1949 one of its members made 
an attempt to assassinate him. A little later 
there was a furore over the nationalisation 
of the oil industry in Persia, but by 1954 
the “Abadan crisis” was amicably settled. 

The present Shah has thrown in his lot 
with the Western democracies. A short time 
ago, when the Soviet Radio attacked Persia’s 
close association with the Free World, and 
expressed the view that the policy of non- 
alignment had greatly benefited those who 
had adopted it, the Persians pointed out that 
their national policy had in the past been 
so devised as to make it possible for them 
to defend their freedom and independence 
against nations that were far more powerful. 
Persia, for many years, followed a policy 
of neutrality. The harsh realities of both 
World Wars proved that that policy could 
not and would not work for a nation which 
is located between the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. The geographical position of 
Persia must be kept constantly in mind when 
considering her foreign policy. For her 
national defence, she must be allied to a 
group of nations which could come to her 
rescue, if she were attacked. 

Persia is armed with American weapons: 
she does not spend a single penny on her 
defence, but relies entirely upon the military 
assistance of the United States. If Persia 
were to equip her army as it should be 
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equipped, she would have to spend at least 
£133 million annually, and would have very 
little left for internal expenditure, which 
would mean the collapse of her economy. 

The protection thus granted to Persia by 
her alliance with Cento (the Baghdad Pact), 
and by various American Aid Grants and 
loans, have enabled the Shah to give his 
attention to the country’s onward march 
towards self-sufficiency in food production 
and towards providing the landless peasants 
with land. As Persia’s basic industry is 
agriculture, and the Shah thinks that the 
nation should not live on the Persian oil 
royalties alone, he has done that which few 
Asians of his class have had the courage to 
do: he has distributed his personal Crown 
lands to the peasants, so that up to now 
120,000 hectares have been portioned out 
to 8,589 village families. 

The Shah’s government now has time to 
embark upon industrial progress, too, and 
small industries are being encouraged, the 
chief private industry being textiles. A more 
liberal foreign trade policy has also been 
embarked upon. In a recent United States 
purchase over thirty million dollars-worth 
of wool, carpets and petroleum were bought. 
Imports have trebled since 1953. Iranian 
gold and dollar reserves have shown an 
important rise, thanks to the increase in oil 
revenues, American Aid, World Bank and 
German loans. The export of raw cotton, 
dried and fresh fruits, carpets, hides, leather, 
rice and oil seeds are all on the upgrade. 
Thus Persia is regarded as a promising field 
for foreign investment by the world’s most 
astute bankers. 

Yet, bearing in mind the recent collapse 
of the Nuri government in neighbouring 
Iraq, some observers are still questioning 
the strength of Iran as a member of the 
Western Alliance. More especially people 
are wondering whether the wealth of the 
country is being used to an adequate extent 
to combat poverty, and so keep Com- 
munism at bay; and whether the Iranian 
army may be relied upon to give the Shah’s 
regime the desired stability. 

In answer to the first question it may be 
said that of the £88 odd million which Iran 
receives as an annual oil royalty nearly 53 
per cent. is earmarked for the Seven Year 
Plan and for the Iranian National Oil Com- 
pany’s project, and only 34 per cent. is used 
for administrative expenses by the Iranian 
government. The spending of money in con- 
nection with the Seven Year Plan is directly 
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controlled by the Iranian Prime Minister 
and a Minister without portfolio. The 
Opposition — the Mardum Party — whole- 
heartedly supports the Seven Year Plan. 
(The Communist Tudah Party was banned 
by the present Shah several years ago.) 

The Army’s loyalty to the Shah was 
proved in 1951, when General Zahidi sup- 
pressed the Musadiq rising and invited the 
fugitive monarch to return to Persia. Since 
then the loyalty of the army to the regime 
has been unquestioned. 

* * * 

With Afghanistan, as with Persia, geogra- 
phical circumstances are most significant. 
Smaller in extent and in population than 
Persia, Afghanistan is marked by the moun- 
tainous character of the country; for in the 
north, the centre and the east are lofty 
mountain ranges, and it is only in the south, 
where it joins the deserts of southern Persia 
and Pakistan that it approximates in charac- 
ter to the southern regions of Persia. But 
by far the largest volume of the population 
is highland in mind and temperament. Like 
highlanders the world over the Afghan is 
conservative, and generally warlike in tem- 
per when it comes to defending what little 
of agricultural land he possesses. 

The evolution of Afghan history has been 
determined by tribal and clan loyalties not 
unlike Scotland’s, with the difference that 
the Afghan “lairds” had often to sink their 
personal rivalries and face British invading 
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forces, which marched into Afghanistan to 
check the Russian threat to India in the 
middle of the last century. The three Anglo- 
Afghan Wars are remembered by the 
Afghans. The Afghans have had no occa- 
sion to fight the Russians as have the Per- 
sians. In addition to the Anglo-Afghan 
Wars, during the period of British rule in 
India many military expeditions penetrated 
the Pushtun area on the fringe of the former 
North-West Frontier Province of British 
India; and these British incursions have like- 
wise left their traces in Afghan minds. Of 
the estimated 60,000 British and 150,000 
Indian troops in British India the majority 
were on North-West Frontier duty, and up 
to 1922, just prior to which the Frontier 
Committee was set up to enquire what might 
be done for the frontier folk administra- 
tively, no less than seventy-two expeditions 
had been undertaken against the Pushtuns, 
whom the Afghans claim to be their kith 
and kin. The impression that these ventures 
have left on the Afghans contributed not a 
little to their leaning towards Russia after 
the third Anglo-Afghan War, when Lenin 
in 1921 was the very first to acknowledge 
Afghanistan as a sovereign State. 
Cordiality thus established was main- 
tained as the years went by. More recently, 
tension between Pakistan and Afghanistan 
over the so-called Pushtunistan problem, 
and frequent closing of passes by Pakistan 
through which the Afghans receive their 
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imports via the port of Karachi, have 
accentuated the leaning towards Moscow. 

The original treaty of friendship between 
Russia and Afghanistan was agreed in 1921. 
On August 31, 1926, a Soviet Afghan non- 
aggression pact was concluded and this was 
renewed for another ten years on December 
18, 1955, when Bulganin and Khrushchev 
visited Kabul. A year after this a military 
aid agreement was signed. The first instal- 
ment of war materials from Communist 
Russia arrived in Kabul in September, 1959, 
and it is reported that a sizeable amount of 
military equipment, including heavy tanks, 
MIG fighter planes and_ Ilyushin 
bombers, have been coming in since. Soviet 
military aid during the past four years is 
estimated at 70 million dollars. The Soviet 
technicians are helping to lay airfields and 
build roads in the northern provinces of 
Afghanistan. It is stated that the Russians 
have put 15 million dollars into oil explora- 
tion and another five million dollars into 
agricutural development. In all it is reported 
that no less than 240 million dollars have 
been put at the Afghans’ disposal by Russia. 
Russians are building two highways, one of 
which will terminate in the south at Kanda- 


har, a short distance from the Baluchistan | 


border of Pakistan, and the other at Kabul. 
The road to Kandahar—an 80-million- 
dollar project—is reported to be an outright 
gift to Afghanistan. 

In the economic field the Russian part is 
of interest as well: almost 50 per cent. of 
Afghan trade is now with Russia under a 
long-term barter deal, compared with 10 
per cent. in 1950, 18 per cent. in 1955 and 
20 per cent. two years ago. Of the remain- 
ing half, its normal outlet through Pakistan 
is said to have been diverted from its usual 
Karachi port of export to Russian destina- 
tions. Close economic ties between the two 
countries have been assured in a number 
of agreements beginning with a trade agree- 
ment signed on July 18, 1950. In January, 
1954, the Soviet Union granted a loan of 
three and a half million dollars to Afghani- 
stan for the construction of grain mills and 
silos, and another agreement of 100 million 
dollars for the general development of the 
country, such as the construction of hydro- 
electric plants, irrigation works, improve- 
ment of roads and modernisation of Kabul 
airport. Finally, another Soviet-Afghan 
economic co-operation agreement was signed 
in Moscow only last May. 


* * * 
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It is interesting to compare United States 
and Russian attitudes to the relative posi- 
tions of these two countries in the heart of 
Asia. Should one agree with the Moscow 
radio commentator Alexandrov who holds 
that because Persia has joined the Western 
democracies, she “has become a victim of 
warmongers who have forced her to join 
aggressive alliances”? Or can one accept 
unreservedly the following American 
opinion about Afghanistan’s non-involve- 
ment: “... by an economic alliance of 
major proportions with the Soviet Union, 
Afghanistan has granted the Soviet Union 
entree into the strategic Muslim world’’. The 
fact is that neither is a correct interpreta- 
tion. It is true that Persia is highly indebted 
to the United States for having provided 
protection for her and by so screening her 
from a possible aggression from the north 
has enabled the Shah to go forward with the 
development of his country. But, when 
replying to a questioner about American 
aid, the Shah made his position abundantly 
clear. “. .. Like any other independent 
nation it is our duty to protect our country 
at all costs against any eventuality. It is 
assuredly to the interest of the United States 
that we should always be able to do so, so 
that America has never denied us its dis- 
interested assistance ... Whatever assist- 
ance we have received has been given to us 
with good will and without any expecta- 
tions.” Should this pronouncement not set 
at rest Russian suspicions that Persia is sold 
body and soul to the Americans? 

In like manner, the Afghan Premier un- 
equivocally declared in Kabul last Septem- 
ber that Afghanistan will never “sell out” its 
independence for material aid from any 
country. He noted that Afghan acceptance 
of large-scale military assistance from the 
Soviet Union had raised doubts in the minds 
of those who looked askance at such help 
from the Communist group. Further, Sirdar 
Mohamed Daud is fully aware that his 
countrymen would resist any invader inch 
by inch. Afghanistan’s past history is a clear 
testimony to that fact. 

Although comparisons are odious, one 
would say that Persia’s alignment with the 
West, and Afghanistan’s positive neutralism, 
are symbolic of the political and geographi- 
cal conditions of each. If they cannot be 
otherwise, it is not to say that the two 
policies so conflict as to be a danger to the 
peace of the Middle East. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction with a difference: the 
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Persian will reconcile if he can; the Afghan 
will fight outright. The one is not neces- 
sarily less patriotic than the other. It is just 
a matter of mental make-up. 

Is Persian loyalty to the anti-Communist 
group as a member of Cento more valuable 
to the Free World than neutral Afghani- 
stan? The best reply is that both tactics 
have their points. Persia receives help from 
America—as Afghanistan does in smaller 
measure—and is marching along a path of 
peace to prosperity. Afghanistan receives 
greater help from the Soviet Union. The 
Afghan nation has not positive proof yet 
that Russia covets her territory. Nor do the 
Afghan people care a jot about Com- 
munism. At the moment the nation is 
merely interested in its own internal affairs, 
content with the thought that if an invader 
appears he will be dealt with. The average 
Afghan will go no further in his inter- 
national thinking, for the moment at any 
rate. He wants to be left alone in his moun- 
tain glens with his own traditional way of 
life. Afghanistan’s non-alignment need not 
exercise the foreigner’s mind unduly. An 
Afghan will welcome help to his under- 
developed country from any quarter. In the 
meantime, Russia has come forward with 
much greater assistance than any other 
country, and has allowed the Afghans to 
maintain their own way of life. Neither 
country should therefore be regarded as a 
“weak link”. 

IKBAL ALI SHAH. 
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TORY RADICALISM AT OXFORD 
From Mr. William Yates, M.P. 


Sm,—Mr. Alan Haselhurst and Tory Radi- 
cals at Oxford and: elsewhere will be given 
no quarter by either Socialists or Liberals who 
fear that this 20th-century Radical idealism 
may carry the Conservative Party forward to 
power well into 1970 and beyond. 

Tory Radicals need not expect bouquets, 
either, from the solid Right-wing caucus within 
the present-day Conservative Party who think 
they are a disgraceful pink menace and a 
danger to party loyalty, the Leader, foxhunt- 
ing, Imperial law and order, and even Her 
Majesty the Queen! To be a Tory Radical 
may be the rage at Oxford, but to be known 
as one by the Conservative Parliamentary 
Party is almost a sentence of death. I know, 
because when I dared to suggest in a letter to 
the Guardian during the Suez crisis that I was 
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never a rebel but only a Radical, loud were the 
shouts of “hang the shocker”. 

This childish spite and dislike of Radicalism 
stems from the day when, on a free vote, Mr. 
Sydney Silverman’s motion was carried to 
abolish the death penalty. It is also due to the 
fact that even today there are many guilty con- 
sciences and hangovers from the time when 
young people were dying and fighting for free- 
dom in Hungary while Britain was busy bomb- 
ing Egyptians. Many may try to wash their 
hands white from the stains of Suez, yet neither 
sweet water nor sweet words nor the waters of 
the Bitter Lake will cleanse them. Tory 
Radicals, however, enjoy peace of mind and 
their philosophy will in the end save the soul 
of the Conservative Party. 

The Tory tradition of Radicalism is not new. 
If the Prime Minister in 1930 was not a Radical 
he was certainly a very unorthodox Conserva- 
tive, and some of the present reforms under- 
taken by the Home Secretary are surely in 
keeping with our Radical traditions. 

With firm resolve and endless patience, 
Radical reform today and tomorrow is possible 
without splitting the Party, because the dumb 
caucus of the Right can at least read the 
writing on the wall. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM YATES 
House of Commons. 


From Mr. David Howell 


Sir.—Alan Haselhurst’s account in your Jan- 
uary number of Oxford Tory politics over the 
last three years raises some interesting issues. 
Oxford Tories have not, of course, been alone 
in experiencing a wide divergence of views 
amongst their supporters. In Cambridge in 
recent years, although there have been no 
spectacular take-over bids for the main Univer- 
sity Conservative Association, sharp clashes of 
opinion within the Burke Society (a Tory dis- 
cussion club) and in informal gatherings of 
Cambridge Bow Group members have been the 
rule rather than the exception. “There is only 
one Tory in the room” Lord Hinchingbrooke 
remarked after a stormy evening with the Burke 
Society in a room packed with the leading 
supposedly Tory lights of the University. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s rough passage at a meeting last 
year of the Federation of University Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Associations is evidence that 
the challenging mood has spread farther afield 
than the two older Universities, and even the 
Young Conservatives have not been without 
their refreshing differences with Conservative 
Central Office. 

I am not sure, however, that these clashes, at 
Oxford and elsewhere, can fairly be described 
as “Tory Radicalism”, or indeed can be identi- 
fied as anything more dramatic than typical 
manifestations of Tory politics at work. There 
is nothing very extraordinary or special about 


a constant friction between old and new 
attitudes in the Tory Party. If Toryism means 
anything it means a manner of government, not 
a mode of thought. Ideally, the way in which 
Tories view each issue as it arises and mould 
policies for it should reflect the spirit of the 
age. At times, the Tory Party, or sections of it, 
have lagged behind and allowed the sentiments 
of one generation to become confused with the 
issues of another. Realignment of the outlook 
of party members in recent years with the 
exhilarating new spirit of support for progress 
and improvement of moral standards which has 
been welling up over the last decade is surely 
no more than an example of the Tory approach 
to politics functioning as it should. To keep 
the older members of the Conservative Party in 
touch requires, it is true, the energies and 
enthusiasm of the young and _ progressively- 
minded, and clearly Alan Haselhurst and his 
colleagues have been doing their bit here. But 
this does not make them into a special brand 
of Tory (let alone into Radicals, who seek the 
root and branch reform of society and its 
institutions). It merely identifies them as part 
and parcel of Toryism in practice. 

With notably less success and more noise the 
Labour Party has been trying to follow the 
Conservative example and modernise its pre- 
war attitudes. There are in the House of Com- 
mons, on both sides, some obvious left-overs, 
still in sufficient numbers to induce caution 
into the utterances of party leaders who count 
on their voting support. Very rapidly, however, 
the political Centre is becoming the preserve 
of like-minded and enlightened men, while the 
two extremes, the Hinchingbrookian Conserva- 
tives and the Swinglerian Socialists, are regarded 
with increasing disrespect and, in some cases, 
ridicule. 

This raises problems for the efficient working 
of the two-party system too wide to discuss 
here, but the lesson for Haselhurst and his suc- 
cessors should be clear. They should continue 
to challenge every utterance and every policy 
which smacks of yesterday’s dogmas dressed up 
as “Tory Principles”. (Typical of these are 
doctrinaire distrust of the public sector and a 
belief in tax reduction at any price.) They 
should not draw breath until they are sure that 
every influence in Tory politics is a modern 
influence engendering true Tory government — 
the carrying out of policies at home and abroad 
in accordance with the aspirations of the people 
and the ideas of the age. 

Yours faithfully, 
Davip HoweELL. 
6 Abingdon Gardens, W8. 


* Axminster” is on 
| holiday this month 
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THE House oF INTELLECT. By Professor 
Jacques Barzun. Secker and Warburg. 
32s. 6d. 


OT long ago I sat with a Dane and a 

German listening to a distinguished 
French diplomat explaining his country’s 
policy on Algeria, a policy of which inciden- 
tally we all three strongly disapproved. It 
was a brilliant performance, and at the end 
I turned to my companions to express my 
admiration. “I agree’’, said the Dane, “‘but 
I wasn’t convinced by the argument.” ‘Of 
course you weren't,” said the German, ‘‘he 
wasn’t convinced by it himself’. This is 
the conventional Anglo-Saxon attitude to 
the peculiar French genius for clear, cold, 
precise, logical exposition, an attitude com- 
pounded in equal parts of envy and fear: 
envy for that supreme gift of the gods, the 
gift of language, and fear—a childish fear 
of being hurt. For the French mind is an 
adult mind; it is not only clear, it can be 
exceedingly cruel. 

The French, we believe, are emotional. 
They accept their emotions freely and spon- 
taneously, and work them out of their system 
as soon as they make their presence felt. 
Not so, the Anglo-Saxons. They bottle up 
their emotions, hiding them from each other 
under a camouflage net of stiff manners and 
loose verbiage until they have built up a 
state of tension which can only be discharged 
by large-scale violence. Anglo-Saxon cruelty 
is the slow accumulation of repressed passion. 
French cruelty is dispassionate. The English- 
man punishes you for your own good: it 
traditionally hurts him more than it hurts you. 
The Frenchman punishes you because he 
doesn’t like what you are doing. It hurts 
you because it is meant to hurt you, in the 
hope that you won’t do it again. 

This antinomy between French logic and 
Anglo-Saxon sentimentality is perhaps one 
of the reasons why so few Frenchmen emigrate 
to America. Professor Jacques Barzun is one 
of the exceptions which prove the rule. In 
his book, The House of Intellect, he naturally 
denies the antinomy. In it he says: ‘“‘The 
thought-cliché about France is that its people 
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are logical. No evidence has ever been 
produced for this.” May I caution him that 
his own book must be taken down and used 
in evidence against him? But “thought- 
cliché” or no, when such a highly intelligent 
and civilised mind as his is dropped into the 
great weltering pool of Anglo-Saxon senti- 
mentality, the effect is startling. It is like 
dropping a catalyst into a test tube. Things 
happen. 

The House of Intellect is a brilliant book. 
Not only is it a work of major importance 
which should be read by all who are concerned 
with the fate of Western civilisation, but it 
may also be read simply for the pleasure of 
watching a first-class brain at work. It gave 
me the same sort of pleasure that I get from 
watching those working models in the Science 
Museum; the polished perfection of motion, 
the smooth progression of the working parts, 
the glitter of steel, the hum of oiled wheels, 
and the sense of order, symmetry and purpose, 
in which nothing is lacking and yet nothing 
is superfluous. I found myself, from time to 
time, laughing out loud from pure pleasure 
at the cutting wit, the needle-sharp logic, and 
the masterly precision of word and syntax. 
But Professor Barzun’s object is not to give 
pleasure—far from it. His book is expressly 
designed to hurt. He sticks, not just a pin, 
but a stiletto, into the smug complacency of 
Western man’s comfortable illusions. 

Intellect, which Professor Barzun defines 
as “‘the form intelligence takes in the artificial 
product we call learning’, is the great unifying 
principle. It unifies not only past and present, 
giving a meaning to history, but also the sum 
total of human experience, giving a pattern 
to culture, a cohesion to society, and an 
order and direction to life itself. It is essen- 
tially a discipline in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word. It is the discipline of civilisation. 
By its light we judge other men, other nations, 
other cultures and other ages. Without its 
aid we would live and die as aimlessly as the 
Bandar Log. 

This “House of Intellect’’ has three mortal 
enemies: Art, Science, and Philanthropy. 
“Intellect”, says Professor Barzun, “has been 
captivated by Art, overawed by Science, and 
seduced by Philanthropy.”’ Art, which sacri- 
fices thought to feeling and order to freedom, 
exalts the primitive, the innocent and the 
unorganised. Science, which should be the 
handmaid of Intellect, is now the home of 
innumerable esoteric cults, whose various 
dialects are as mutually incommunicable as 
the babblings of savage tribes. 
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And Philanthropy, confounding ‘‘Educa- 
tion”’ with “‘Welfare’’, lavishes its wealth on all 
who are least likely to benefit from it, envying 
youth the opportunities it never had itself, yet 
secretly despising it for accepting the offered 
help, and thus denying the traditional rugged 
independence of the “American Way of Life’’. 

We in Britain do not suffer from the 
“Philanthropy of the Foundations” in quite 
the same way that the Americans do. But 
none the less our whole educational system 
is steeped in the odour of Philanthropy and its 
near-relation, Charity. The poor and the 
underprivileged must be helped to become 
less poor and more privileged: and this of 
course is as it should be. But it is one thing 
to spend money on the poor child, and quite 
another to waste money on the poor intellect. 
Intellect can never be measured quantitatively, 
but only qualitatively. Intellect of all things 
takes pride in its strength and its supremacy. 
It is in no sense egalitarian or philanthropic. 
Like the athlete, its duty is to excel. To help 
the weak intellect does credit to our feeling 
of humanity: but to encourage the powerful 
intellect is to strengthen the whole fabric of 
our civilisation. To swamp our colleges and 
our universities with a flood tide of mediocrity, 
in the mistaken belief that education is a form 
of welfare, is to undermine the foundations 
of the ‘House of Intellect’? itself, and to 
imperil the whole structure of our society 
and, with it, the welfare it provides. 

What we lack today is not knowledge but 
judgment: not facts, which are accumulating 
in unmanageable quantities like radio-active 
wastes, but the courage to use facts critically 
for a given purpose. And here we come to 
the rock on which all secular educational 
systems founder—purpose: an absolute value 
against which all our relative values are to be 
judged. The Ancient Greeks had no difficulty 
here. For them “The Good Life” was the 
life dedicated to the city, and if need be 
sacrificed for it. The priestly educator has 
no difficulty. For him, the Absolute is 
transcendental, and he alone has the key to 
the door. The Marxist also has no difficulty. 
For him, the processes of history are scientifi- 
cally determined for all time. All the pupil 
need do is float with the tide and not 
struggle against it. But as soon as education 
becomes permissive and not mandatory we 
are adrift on a boundless ocean. Every 
landmark drops out of sight and even the 
stars in the heavens are veiled. Small wonder 
that we are overcome by fear, and that we 
huddle together in the dark for mutual support. 


Small wonder, then, that “Togetherness” and 
Social Solidarity become the key virtues of 
our civilisation. 

This is the dilemma of Freedom, the nemesis 
of Enlightenment. This is the bitter-tasting 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. It is at once 
the glory and the curse of the West that we 
alone of all ages and all civilisations have 
dared to eat it and survive. Professor 
Barzun recognises the dilemma explicitly: 
“Intellect”, he says, “has apparently 
nothing to say to this predicament.” But 
if the ends are veiled in mist, man still has 
a life to live, and for this purpose he must 
use whatever means are his to command. 
There was a time when the human species 
was known as Homo Sapiens. Now the proper 
title is Homo Faber, man the tool-maker. 
Sapiens is too indefinite a term. Other species, 
other animals, have wisdom of a sort, a 
rudimentary intelligence by which they learn 
from experience. But man alone makes tools, 
and it is these same tools which have given 
him the mastery of the world. Without 
his tools he would remain a plaything of 
nature, a passive victim of a hostile environ- 
ment. And ofall the tools at his disposal, 
the sharpest, the keenest -and the most 
essential is Intellect. 

PATRICK LORT-PHILLIPS 


AMERICAN SNOBBERY 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance Packard. 
Longmans, 21s. 


HIS book, like Mr. Packard’s earlier 

work on American advertising tech- 
nique, is fascinating and horrifying. He 
shows American life as being increasingly 
pre-occupied with status symbols and in- 
creasingly rigidly divided into social and 
economic strata. One of the worst in- 
fluences, he thinks, are the new one-class 
suburbs (so narrowly confined that all in- 
comes within a large development will fall 
within about 20 per’ cent. of the median 
point) which now provide a more typical 
form of urban living than the old all-class 
town. 

Parallel with this has gone the decay of 
the old interclass social organisations. The 
Elks or Kiwanis have been largely replaced 
‘by a graduated series of country clubs. 
Membership of one lasts only until entry 
into another, more exclusive one, can be 
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achieved. This “promotion” aspect is 
another horrifying feature of the system 
described. It guarantees that rigidity is 
unaccompanied by repose. The house, the 
car, the club, the style of parties which are 
appropriate to one rung on the ladder of 
the business hierarchy are inappropriate to 
the next. The result is that, for those who 
are doing well, all have to be changed with 
bewildering frequency. Children find that 
their friends of yesterday are judged “un- 
suitable” today. Even the wives of success- 
ful executives, Mr. Packard suggests, are 
lucky if they do not become “unsuitable” 
too. . 

How true a picture is all this? Obviously 
it is somewhat selective, as any polemical 
thesis is likely to ‘be; but do the features 
selected bear a tolerable relation to reality? 
Fortunately not many of them are encoun- 
tered in the course of a visitor’s contacts 
with American life. Nevertheless some of 
Mr. Packard’s statements recall to the sur- 
face of one’s mind a few supporting 
recollections. Judged, on the other hand, 
by the test of the accuracy of his occasional 
comparative comments about England, Mr. 
Packard does not stand up at all well. One 
wonders who told him: “At the secondary 
level sons of tradesmen and trade union 
leaders and working men go to Eton in 
very considerable numbers. .. .” But Mr. 
Packard is principally writing about 
America, not England, and he is probably 
less gullible about his own country than 
about ours. 

His accuracy necessarily turns on his 
shrewdness in evaluating the views of 
others, for he is essentially a populariser 
rather than an original writer. His métier 
is to read widely amongst the academic 
sociologists and to present to the public 
a dramatised, easy flowing distillation of 
their work. On the whole he does this very 
well, although his eagerness for a vigorous 
style often leads him into infelicitous ex- 
pressions and sometimes into downright 
distortion of meaning, as when he refers to 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. as ‘“Harvard’s 
historian.” 

The weakest part of the book is the three 
chapters at the end, when Mr. Packard 
turns from analysis and description to a 
rather hurried attempt at remedy. Here he 
abandons the astringency of his earlier 
approach and seeks refuge in cloying 
phrases about the responsibilities of “our 
nation’s educators”. And he appears to 
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suffer from the extraordinary delusion that 
the exemption from taxation of all money 
spent on higher education would promote 
greater equality of opportunity. 

Roy JENKINS, 


OLD WET 


STEPS TO IMMATURITY. By Stephen Potter. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 


O be faced with the autobiography of 
Stephen Potter is a shock, like being 

told in the last war that there really was 
someone called Nathaniel Gubbins. In my 
provincial ignorance I had always imagined 
that our Founder’s name was itself all part 
of the esoteric fun, some gambit to do with 
Rose Macaulay’s book or with Gillie Potter. 
Shaming to learn that it’s the actual name of 
a literary chap who has written serious 
books about D.H.L. and S.T.C. and who 
now ventures seriously into a field already 
somewhat overcrowded with chaps like O. 
Sitwell, R. Church and S. Spender. I can’t 
help wondering what Odoreida, Cogg- 
Willoughby, Gattling-Fenn and the rest of 
them are thinking, down in Yeovil. After 
all, S.P. has been holding up the production 
of their autobiographies for quite a while. 
Steps To Immaturity covers the first nine- 
teen years of Mr. Potter’s life, from 1900 to 
1919, and deals in rather a charming Peter 
Pansy sort of way with Family Background, 
Golden Childhood and Beastly School. I 
like best the affectionate, often touching, 
descriptions of his parents and their many 
Potter and Reynolds relations who, about 
the turn of the century, formed a large, 
civilised and united family group in and 
around London. He is good on the surface 
details of life, but somehow none of the 
characters come much more alive than they 
already are in the many excellent photos. 
More completely successful is his picture of 
childhood, of its small but gigantic pleasures 
and day-dreams, ordeals and humiliations. 
He must himself have been an enchantingly 
happy and gifted child and he records, ‘with 
a wry smile, the sickening process whereby 
all such a child’s innate love of learning 
and games is destroyed by education. As a 
parent I found his various traumatic ex- 
periences a shade too near the mark to be 
comfortable and sought relief in switching 
my attention, at this point, to Cogg-Wil- 
loughby again. The only thing that poor 
Cogg could remember about his prep school 
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(Supermanship p.72) was bribing another 
boy with a firework not to throw him into 
a furze bush. How does he feel now that 
Stephen Potter has pinched even this sad 
little anecdote and claimed it as his own 
(p.108)? All these ploys...It is, I daresay, 
significant that Mr. Potter appears to have 
been almost continuously one-down at his 
public school too, by which stage I found 
myself sharing all the impatience and very 
little of the sympathy with which he looks 
back on his adolescent self, though I was 
glad to learn the origin of the school word 
“The Shell” and that old Westminster boys 
are called “Old Wets”. Not that his time 
there was whoily a failure. He won the 
Pancake and had a brief moment of glory 
rowing in the school boat — till, typically, 
he caught a crab. But it does strike me as 
quite extraordinary that he has almost 
nothing to say about the impact of the 
first World War on a sensitive teenager, 
except that it enabled him, by volunteering 
early for the Army, to end his school days 
one-up. Even this triumph was turned to 
dust by the Armistice. 

Volume I closes with his sweet-natured 
parents about to give him another chance 
to establish one-upness at Oxford. We shall 
be hearing all about it in those further 
volumes of autobiography which will, I 
gather, continue the story of how one of the 
upstanding literary figures of our time trod 
the long hard path from Wandsworth to 
Schweppeshire. 

JOHN VERNEY. 


DIARIES AND JOURNALS 


MAN AND BIRD AND BEAsT. By John Moore. 
Collins. 18s. 

Memoirs. By Alexandre Benois. Trans- 
lated by Moura Budberg. Chatto and 
Windus. 30s. 

HARVEST OF JOURNEYS. 
Innes. Collins. 18s. 

THE DiaARyY OF JOHN EVELYN. Edited by 
E. S. de Beer. O.U.P. 30s. 

Pi IN THE HiGuH. By E. L. Mascall. Illus- 
trated by Barbara Jones. Faith Press. 
8s. 6d. 


By Hammond 


EVERAL knowledgeable people have 
referred to Mr. John Moore as the best 
living writer about the English countryside, 
and it is hard to think of anyone who can 
easily be compared with him. He excels in 


presenting a diversity of aspects of rural 
life which appeal to him. The range is 
remarkably wide and he is one of the few 
people whose interest in country people is 
equalled by his love of country lore and 
vice versa. 

His latest book, with its apt title taken 
from The Ancient Mariner, Man and Bird 
and Beast, is made up of what he calls 
“more country contentments”. It is a com- 
panion piece to his The Season of the Year 
and Come Rain Come Shine, made up and 
rewritten from various broadcasts and 
occasional pieces. This rather complicated 
form of composition seems to suit Mr. 
Moore uncommonly well. In his hands it 
becomes a kind of hold-all of astonishingly 
varied subjects. “The Colonel” looks in (from 
Portrait of Elmbury and Brensham Village) 
and reveals an odd similarity to his pet toad. 
This naturally leads Mr. Moore on to the 
demands made upon toads for legitimate 
medicine, the strange prescriptions of 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law, Dr. John Hall, 
and Gilbert White’s pet tortoise. The merits 
of hedgehogs and grass-snakes as domestic 
companions follows very naturally. 

Man and Bird and Beast is full of delight- 
ful and sometimes inconsequential reading, 
and I have no doubt that in the future Mr. 
Moore’s books will be regarded with much 
more attention and respect than they are 
today, because he thinks of country life as 
a unity. He does not glance at it superfi- 
cially as it is today but looks at it as it was 
and will be. Talking of the strongly held 
idea that winters used to be harder he says: 

I mean that winters were harder for countrymen, 
and for all poor folk, because if you hadn’t 
much food or fuel or medical attention it was 
literally more of a struggle to survive the winter. 
In the leaky little cottage of a hundred or even 
fifty years ago—with the pump and the E.C. 
(often common to other cottages) twenty yards 
from your back door—with a brood of brats at 
close quarters, not very well fed, perhaps rickety, 
perhaps tubercular—with coal scarce and even 
lamp-oil a commodity not to be wasted—you 
would feel, I think, the menace of the oncoming 
winter. Conversely you would rejoice more than 
we do in the first kindly days, you would long 
for the spring and for the sun that heals body 
and spirit. 

Anyone who heard the delightful broad- 
cast conversations between M. Alexandre 
Benois, the famous creator of ballet décors 
and his great-nephew Mr. Peter Ustinov will 
need no invitation to read M. Benois’s 
Memoirs which have just appeared in a 
good English translation by Moura Bud- 
berg. As Mr. Ustinov writes in a charming 
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Preface, “At the age of eighty-nine his 
enthusiasm and his analytical senses are 
unimpaired, but what is even more wonder- 
ful is his ability to be taken by surprise. 
No artery of opinion has ever hardened”, 

The friend of Diaghilev, Stravinsky, Kar- 
savina and countless other celebrities, and 
the creator of Petroushka has a most acute 
and penetrating mind. In the present volume 
the emphasis is mainly upon the relations 
and friends of his youth, though there are 
allusions to young Anna Pavlova and to 
Karsavina who took Pavlova’s part in 
Giselle. Benois saw this ballet first in 1885, 
which had been .“pushed into the back- 
ground at that time”. From that day 
Benois became its principal propagandist. It 
was he who persuaded Diaghilev to include 
it in his second Paris season. Since then 
every famous ballerina has been keen to 
include it in her repertoire. 

Readers of Memoirs may be astonished 
to find only casual mention of the great days 
of the ballet and the publishers have not 
been very communicative about this omis- 
sion. It seems that M. Benois has written 
widely and in Russian, no doubt with all 
the charm and wit that he shows in this 
book, about his experiences when working 
with the Ballet, and the corpus of these 
writings is considerable. It only remains for 
them to be put into English, as there is every 
reason to believe that balletomanes all over 
the world will be interested to read what 
M. Benois has to say about a subject on 
which he may fairly claim to be an inter- 
national expert. 

The first instalment deals mostly with 
people and affairs that were a part of the 
writer’s home life in St. Petersburg and in 
the country during the nineteenth century. 
Among them will be found a fine apprecia- 
tion of the former nursery classic Struwel- 
peter. Nowadays it is discredited by special- 
ists who consider it harmful to children, 
but M. Benois takes the view, with good 
reason, that a child is surrounded by plenty 
of cruelty and terrors—even a child who 
leads a sheltered life—but there is a specific 
childish defence that protects him. He sees 
everything differently, in his own modified 
way, and the most horrible sight can thereby 
become acceptable. 

There is not likely to be a more charm- 
ing, wise and tolerant book of fascinating 
memories published in 1960 than this one. 

It was Mr. Hammond Innes, author of 
numerous novels set in outlandish places, 
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NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist. 
DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA ‘This 
magnificent book... is a volume which every 
school, college and public library should have on 
view, and since it is most enticing to read .. . it is 
no outrageous extravagance for the private buyer.’ 


Daily Telegraph 


475 gravure plates and 37 maps in full colour 222 pp. 
70s 


Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition of 
Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue that 
made the longer book unique; freshness, imagin- 
ation in integrating text, maps and photographs. 


200 gravure plates and 10 pp. of maps 15s 


A History of Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS ‘A stately folio . . . which 
surveys the whole course of architecture, sculpture, 
painting and engraving in Holland.’ The Times 


580 photographs in gravure, 1 full-colour map. 70s 


Geographical Essays 


in memory of 
Alan G. Ogilvie 


Essays by various authors in honour of the late 
Professor of Geography at Edinburgh University, 
reflecting his own contributions to geography. 


12 halftone plates and many diagrams. 425 


The Individuality of Portugal 


DAN STANISLAWSKI A study in the evolution 
of national cultures, especially as they have oper- 
ated in Portugal. 


26 halftone plates and 15 diagrams and maps. 30s 


Sir John Hunt 
& Christopher 
Brasher 


THE RED SNOWS 


Their enthralling, illustrated account 
of the British Caucasus Expedition 
when they also discovered an 
unexpected form of British-Soviet 
co-operation Illus. 25s. 


Mario of the 
Caprice 


MARIO GALLATI 
One of the world’s best-known res- 


taurateurs produces a_ sparkling 
‘menu’ of memoirs Illus. 21s. 


The Waist- 
High Culture 


THOMAS GRIFFITH 


The Foreign Affairs Editor of Time 
magazine takes the measure of 
America and its people with searching 
scepticism 21s. 


Mainly in 
Wonder 


DESMOND FENNELL 


‘This sinewy, virile and completely 
modern book might serve as a mani- 
festo for the new traveller in search 
of himself... One of the most stimu- 
lating books I have read for years. 
I shall certainly read it again’ 
JOHN BRODERICK, Irish Times. 2\s. 
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who said: “I am always finding myself a 
stranger in other people’s worlds”. Harvest 
of Journeys is a record of his travels during 
the last ten years and the various sections 
were written immediately after the journeys 
to Arabia, Norway, Morocco, the Low 
Countries and Canada had been made. 
“The Sea” is given a section to itself. 

Mr. Innes has never travelled as a tourist 
or as a conventional observer. He went to 
find material and settings for his stories and 
his researches have had entertaining results. 
Any English visitor to the Netherlands who 
has the dry, wry Dutch sense of humour 
will appreciate the remarks of Mr. van 
Oosterhout, spokesman for the Minister of 
Transport and Public Works. This up-to- 
date Ministry is planning already for and 
beyond the year 2,000. The far-reaching 
schemes in progress will cost vast sums of 
money. “The Dutch people’, said van 
Oosterhout, “will find it. And then, of 
course, we have another plan—Plan Four. 
Plan Four is when we throw a dam across 
the Straits of Dover and another between 
Harwich and the Hook and reclaim England 
for the Netherlands.” 

In the past England had taken Dutch 
trade and made herself sovereign of the seas 
between the two countries. Canada and 
Norway supply Mr. Innes with some of his 
best material, and he seems more at home 
in the north than in Morocco and Arabia. 
His fiction is marked by its strong sense of 
place. There is nothing vague or sketchy 
about the locale of, say, Campbell's King- 
dom. Harvest of Journeys shows clearly 
enough why this is so. 

John Evelyn has always suffered from the 
rather irritable criticisms of the people who 
appear to resent bitterly that he was not 
another Pepys. The Diary of John Evelyn 
follows the text of Mr. de Beer’s authorita- 
tive six-volume edition in the Oxford 
English Texts. It contains the whole of the 
principal manuscript of the Diary with very 
few omissions—mainly the writer’s reports 
of the sermons he heard between 1660 and 
1705. What manner of man he was may be 
gathered from his devout practice of sum- 
marising sermons. He has almost no sense 
of humour, is very reticent about himself, 
and has no ability to record conversations 
or human incidents. He is still regarded as 
an authority on the culture and religious 
and social life of the later seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it is as an authority, and not as 
a companionable or friendly commentator 
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on the life of his period that he must be 
regarded. His feelings hardly ever break 
through, except in the heartrending account 
of his eldest boy’s death. 

Very rarely Evelyn allows some fascinat- 
ing sight or object to rouse him from his 
usual jog-trot style, as when he sees at 
Greenwich 

a sort of Catt brought from the East Indies... 

with its taile, it wound up its body like a Serpent, 

& so got up into trees, & with it, would also 

wrap its whole body round; it was of a wolly 


haire as a lamb, exceedingly nimble, & yet gentle, 
and purr’d as dos the Cat. 


There was also an acrobat, who would 


] have been snapped up at once for Bertram 


Mills’s circus as he danced blindfold on the 
tightrope with a twelve-year-old boy tied to 
one of his feet, dangling about twenty feet 


beneath him—as he danced and yet moved 


as nimbly as though the boy had been “but 


i] a feather”. 


One of the most interesting features of 
Evelyn’s diary is his association with Charles 
II, who seems to have had a very high 
opinion of him, talked to him alone very 


} frequently, and showed a constantly serious 


side of his character. On one occasion when 
Evelyn saw the King “sporting with Lady 
Castlemaine” he seems bewildered that 
Charles should demean himself by allowing 
the unworthy side of him to be shown in 
front of various members of the Court. It 
is clear that Charles had a genuine affection 
and regard for Evelyn, who was on terms of 
friendship with a wide variety of people, 
including Pepys. 

Evelyn is an acquired taste, but when one 
gets accustomed to his quiet, factual pre- 
sentation of the incidents he describes, there 
is a kind of fascination in comparing his 
version with that of the historians or of 
other eye-witnesses of the day. There is no 
doubt that Evelyn was a sane and accurate 
observer. 

Good comic verse is uncommon today, 
but some of Dr. Eric Mascall’s light pieces 
in Pi in the High are so apt and amusing, 
and Miss Barbara Jones’s illustrations are 
so riotously funny, that I must recommend 
this admirably produced little book. Dr. 
Mascall makes fun of himself, of certain 
affectations of the religious, of obscure 
theologians and philosophers, and of various 
other people and affairs. Miss Jones is an 
adroit pictorial commentator on his text. 
Pi in the High will make many friends for 
its author and illustrator. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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FTER numerous attempts ranging from 

good to indifferent there come at last 
as near perfect performances, very well 
recorded, of Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos 
as we have a right to expect; and for these 
we have to thank Yehudi Menuhin and the 
splendid group of British instrumentalists 
whom he chose to co-operate with him in 
this great task. These are bereft of their 
Christian names for reasons of space— 
Ireland (viola), Craxton, Dobson, Morgan 
(oboes), Tuckwell, Quaife (horns), Cam- 
den (bassoon), Clift (trumpet), Taylor 
brothers (recorders), Schaffer (flute), Gaunt- 
lett, Nesbit (viola da gamba), Simpson 
(cello), Cruft (double bass), Malcolm (solo 
harpsichord), Anderson (harpsichord con- 
tinuo), with Menuhin playing violino pic- 
colo, violin, and viola as well as directing the 
group. An experimental session convincingly 
showed that the corno da caccia parts in 
No. 1 sounded best on French horns and 
not on saxophones, clarinets or trumpets, 
which also were tried. In No. 3 Menuhin 
and Ireland, with continuo, play Britten’s 
arrangement of the slow movement of the 
6th Organ Sonata to supply the missing slow 
movement and most lovely it sounds. 

The musicianship, enthusiasm, and love 
that went into the making of these superb 
performances of the glorious music have 
indeed been well rewarded (H.M.V. ALP 
1755-6). 

Also recommended are sensitive and 
polished performances of Mozart’s “Paris” 
and “Linz” symphonies (K 31, K 36) to- 
gether with the Les Petits Riens Overture, 
given by the admirable Bavarian Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Leitner 
(D.G.G. stereo SLPM 138046) and a fine 
and idiomatic performance of Dvofrdak’s 
“New World” Symphony, with Carnival as 
a “fill-up”, by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Sawallisch (Columbia 33CX 1677). 

The fact that I believe Richter to be the 
greatest pianist in the world today naturally 
prejudices me in favour of his latest record- 
ing—Rachmaninov’s Second Piano Concerto 
with the Warsaw National Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Wislocki, and six 
of the composer’s Preludes taken from Op. 
23 and 32. Here is marvellous playing; with 
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perhaps in the concerto more rubato and 
changes of speed from the normal than 
some may care for, but sounding absolutely 
convincing to me, and a conductor and 
orchestra evidently inspired to give of their 
best (D.G.G. LPM 18596 and stereo SLPM 
138076—the latter being the better of the 
two recordings). 

The growing number of enthusiasts for 
Janacek’s music should take note of a most 
interesting set of Preludes to the first acts 
of three of his operas—The Makropoulos 
Affair, Katya Kabanova, and The House of 
the Dead, and a fourth Prelude, “Jealousy”, 
intended for Jenufa, but discarded. In addi- 
tion to this remarkably original music there 
is the clangorous Sinfonietta. The Pro Arte 
Orchestra is directed by Charles Mackerras 
(who studied in Czechoslovakia) in these 
pieces and the playing and recording are 
both excellent (Pye CML 33007—a stereo 
recording is to be issued later on). 


Instrumental 


James Friskin, a Scottish-American pianist 
who gave the first performances in America 
of Bach’s Goldberg Variations and of the 
complete “48”, has recorded, in his seventy- 
third year, the first of these great works, 
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which he plays with fine understanding and 
clarity and with quite a different approach 
from the exciting young Glen Gould, but 
one that is never dull or academic (Top 
Rank 40/004). Rosalyn Tureck’s choice of 
pieces from the “little books” of W. F. 
Bach and Anna Magdalena, and other 
sources, makes a disc that should charm 
even those who do not care for her Bach 
playing in large-scale works. The three 
numbers of the little known F minor Suite 
are the outstanding thing here (H.M.V. ALP 
1747). 


Choral 

More Bach! One of his finest church 
cantatas, Gottes Zeit (No. 106), and another 
almost as beautiful, Jesu, der du meine Seele, 
are given excellent performances by a good 
group of soloists, who include Stitch-Randall 
and Dermota, the Bach Guild Choir and 
Baroque Ensemble, conducted by Prohaska. 
Gottes Zeit (God’s time is the best time) is 
an early work composed before Bach, influ- 
enced by Italian practice, began to use da 
capo arias. It is most moving funeral 
music, full of peace and hope (Top Rank 
35/008). 

Dvofrak’s Requiem Mass makes a first 
appearance on records. It is his finest choral 
work on a large scale with a poignant lead- 
ing motive used, in varying ways, with great 
resource throughout. The soloists, in this 
admirable performance, are Stader, Sieglinde 
Wagner, Hifliger and Borg, with the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus con- 
ducted by Karel Ancerl (D.G.G. LPM 
18547-8—stereo SLPM1 38026-7: the latter 
gives greater clarity to the choral writing). 

The choristers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and the Rennaissance Singers (Whitworth, 
English and Bevan as soloists) give a splen- 
did performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
Mass in G minor, under the direction of 
Dr. Sidney Campbell. The boys sing like 
angels and the engineers have perfectly cap- 
tured the atmosphere of the cathedral. One 
feels one is hearing the music from the nave 
—and so in proper perspective. Britten’s 
enchanting A Ceremony of Carols, with two 
boy soloists, and Maria Korchinska play- 
ing the harp accompaniment, is on the 
reverse and completes a most lovely disc 
(Argo RG 179). 


Opera 

Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, free of all man- 
nerisms, excels in arias from Tannhduser, 
Freischiitz and Lohengrin (with Christa 
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Ludwig singing Ortrud in one of the 
excerpts) and is splendidly accompanied by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Susskind 
and (in Lohengrin) Wallberg (Columbia 
33CX 1658—stereo SAX 2300; both good). 

Among the complete operas recently 
issued pride of place must go to Decca’s 
thrilling recording of Aida. As in their 
recording of Peter Grimes one hears, over 
and over again, wonderful things in the score 
that are often obscured in the theatre. The 
heroes of this issue are the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and “Friends of Music” 
Chorus, playing and singing superbly under 
Karajan. The solo singing, Tebaldi, Ber- 
gonzi, Simionato, MacNeil, is good but not 
remarkable. The cliniax of the Triumphal 
Scene, three choirs, soloists, stage band, 
twenty trumpeters and orchestra is really 
stunning: but there are many quiet moments 
and wonderful atmospheric effects. Stereo 
is here the obvious choice (SXL 2167-9) but 
the mono is also good (LXT 5539-41). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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BANK RATE UP 


N Thursday, January 21, the Bank rate 

was increased to 5 per cent. The 
precise timing of the change was more sur- 
prising than the change itself, which had 
been expected as a measure to protect the £ 
from the impact of high short-term interest 
rates abroad. Before last Thursday it was 
thought that the increase would be made 
after the U.S. Federal Reserve re-discount 
rate had been increased. 

The official explanation was that the 
change was made primarily for domestic 
reasons, and it cannot be denied that the 
economy in its present state has inflationary 
possibilities. Since the Election a dramatic 
change has taken place in the investment 


-plans of British industry for 1960. During 


the summer the Board of Trade asked a 
sample of manufacturing companies for 
information about their investment plans 
and the answer was that they would be in- 
vesting 5 per cent. less in 1960 than in 1959. 
Even in construction, transport, commerce, 
distribution and services, where an annual 
increase of between 7 and 9 per cent. had 


Two delightful 

and best-selling 
performances on 

Ace of Clubs : 
foy only 


Johann Strauss 

DIE FLEDERMAUS-—Highlights 
ANTON DERMOTA, WILMA LIPP, 
HILDE GUEDEN, 

SIEGLINDE WAGNER, 

KURT PREGER, ALFRED POELL 
and JULIUS PATZAK 

with The Vienna State Opera 
Chorus and The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS 
ACL 73 


Gilbert and Sullivan 

THE MIKADO—complete 
THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA 
COMPANY conducted by 
ISIDORE GODFREY 

Recorded under the direction of 
Bridget D’Oyly Carte 

ACL 1014/5 
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been registered since 1956, a drop in invest- 
ment was anticipated. By the end of the 
year the expected increase, in the first 
category of firms was 14 per cent., in the 
latter 20 per cent. The Election result is the 
only plausible explanation of this sensational 
change, and it is ironical to reflect that the 
Labour Party, which set so much store by a 
policy of expansion, must itself have been 
the main obstacle to the spontaneous expan- 
sion of British industry. 

The new investment now contemplated 
may claim about £250 million of Britain’s 
resources; and of course there will be many 
other claims. Wages, public expenditure of 
all kinds, private house-building etc. will all 
make heavy demands. It is arguable that 
the Bank rate increase may check the desired 
expansion at the very moment when it is 
getting under way, and may also react 
harshly upon the areas which are suffering 
from a relatively high level of unemploy- 
ment. But this argument soon leads, in 
logic, to a rejection of the whole idea of a 
free economy. Bank rate is an instrument 
of freedom, however blunt it may be, and 
however painful at times. The alternative is 
outright State control, with the full appara- 


tus of planning — price fixing (rationing by 
the purse), direction of labour and other 
totalitarian horrors. Timing is always a hard 
matter to judge, but the authorities have an 
example in the quite recent past of the evils 
of acting too late. Finding the exact balance 
is an artistic feat: science alone cannot pro- 
vide a reliable answer. 

The Stock Exchange boom was beginning 
to cause some concern before the rise in 
Bank rate called a temporary halt to it. 
Was the concern justified? The spectre. of 
1929 has been haunting people with 
memories, and a feature in the B.B.C.’s 
Panorama caused alarm to many small in- 
vestors who may not have remembered the 
Great Slump. In fact, the danger of another 
1929 seems reasonably remote. False his- 
torical analogy, which has bedevilled our 
foreign politics in recent years, must not be 
allowed to bedevil our economics as well. 
But it is important that investors, large and 
small, should be discouraged from thinking 
too much in terms of quick profits: in other 
words, true investment is generally more 
healthy than speculation — though there 
must always be an element of risk. On the 
other hand it is infinitely better that the mass 


Why not 
talk it over? 


To talk over one’s financial problems with an 
experienced and sympathetic listener is to do 


something really constructive. The manager of 
your National Provincial branch is just sucha 
person. You may not have realised it but he is 
the man you can turn to for help and advice in 
these matters. Why not go to see him? 

He’ll be glad to see you. 


National Provincial 
for friendly service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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ACROSS 


1. Trifling discourtesy (6) 

5. One who mails a bill? (6) 

10. A new lease of life for a worn-out traveller (7) 

11. Vehicle reversed in eight furlongs, — a remarkable 
occurrence! (7) 

12. Regulates by line signal maybe (6) 

15. Exercise for the French boy (6) 

16. A Communist following a woman gets fleeced (7) 

17. We're in jug! (4) 

18. _—— which shows itself in agitated gesticulation 


19. Quiet seaman talking foolishly (7) 

20. ‘Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d...’’ Milton 
(Lycidas) (4) 

22. Performer watched through a telescope? (4) 

a. ees king comes first, but he’s no expert 
(7 


27. A flier takes a little choice delicacy (6) 

28. Fifty-one circle around being irritating (©) 

31. It is of less value to show enthusiasm about a parent’s 
return (7) 

32. Composer retains variation (7) 

33. Not the town for globe-trotters, obviously! (6) 

34. Lending a hand, dig in a revolutionary way (6) 


A prize of one guinea will be awarded 
for the first correct solution opened on 
February 15. Please cut out and send 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review _ (Crossword), 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Mr. Idris Owen, 
Perllan-Dy, Llanidloes, 
Montgomeryshire. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 39 


Across.—1. Impart. 5. Samite. 9. Rap. 
11. Andante. 12. Artisan. 13. Akin. 14. Slate. 
15. Firm. 18. Erasure. 20. Natural. 22. 
Express. 25. Caravan. 28. Sore. 29. Quiet. 
30. Snap. 33. Evident. 34. Newgate. 35. Lie. 
36. Stride. 37. Dinner. 


Down.—2. Madeira. 3. Arno. 4. Trestle. 
5. Spartan. 6. Mote. 7. Tastier. 8. Manage. 
10. Enamel. 16. Fused. 17. Story. 19. Rex. 
21. Ana. 22. Easter. 23. Persist. 24. Scuttle. 
25. Cleaned. 26. Vintage. 27. Nipper. 31. Levi. 
32. Swan. 


DOWN 
Kind of window one associates with cattle possibly (7) 
They may be for nourishment or for putting on (6) 
Current change of diet (4) 
One may put one’s foot in it, turning up with a 
Politician! (4) 
Writing of stony copper (6) 
Formerly a large number exercised overlooked (7) 
In case the sapper gets double (6) 
A meeting for raising the spirits (6) 
Drink, — bet hers is different! (7) 
Wit with anger makes one cross (7) 
Hero worshipper? (7) 
Lure perhaps ten to a cold end (6) 
The highest degree (7) 
French palace in Austria? — Nonsense! (7) 
Red rag held in esteem (6) 
Sticker showing bad spirit in lease (6) 
Loose bridal arrangement (6) 
“TI am as...as nature first made man.” Dryden (The 
Conquest of Granada) (4) 
Like first-class return from the continent (4) 


of the people should become Stock-Ex- 
change-minded than that they should be 
mere spenders and consumers. The widen- 
ing of interest in the Stock Exchange is a 
welcome and overdue development in 
Britain, which that staunch traditionalist, 
Mr. Richard Dimbleby, should do nothing 
to discredit! Indeed television can do much, 
in a subtle and undidactic way, to recom- 
mend investment as an alternative to con- 
sumption; and the B.B.C., with its freedom 
from advertisers, is obviously the right 
medium for such indirect propaganda. 
LOMBARDO. 
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NEXT MONTH 


The Eden Memoirs will be 
reviewed by C. M. Woodhouse, 
Tory M.P. for Oxford and 
until recently Director-General 
of Chatham House. 


HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


BATILE. Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 
advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


ETCHWORTH, Nr. Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. Three golf courses 
near. 


EXHILL.—Glyne Hall Hotel, central, seafront, two 

lounges, 55 bedrms., Dance Hall, T.V., exc. menus, 
families welcome. Open all year. Res. Props. Reas. terms. 
Phone 439. 


BROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for exclnt cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre; fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
84 gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


AMBRIDGE.—Bliue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
"Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL, 


CANTERBURY .—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. "Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


CLPFTONVILLE.—Greyiands Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers al) 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


LIFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
from 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


IHHELTENHAM.—The Queen's, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. "Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 
and service exceptional, central htg., 100 yds. from sea. 
Sea fishing & golf; cocktail bar; garage 50 cars. Deal 1038. 


EVON.—Healthy restful holidays in parkland peace; 

warmth, comf., choicest foods, own produce, personal 
attention. Petticombe, Monkleigh, Nr. Bideford, N. Devon. 
Tel. Bideford 383. 


EP OVER.—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian, private suites, rms. with 
priv. bath. "Phones, radio & cent. htg. thro’out. Buttery, 
Cocktail Bar, French Restaurant. Phone 72991. Tel. Hibernia. 


PASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 
cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
“The Spider and the Fly.”” "Phones 666. 


AIRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 
conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex-by- 
the-Sea; comfort, good food, and usually the best of the 
worst English weather. Write for Brochure, stating accom- 
modation required Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hastings. 


JFOLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 


small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


OLKESTONE. — Beach Marine’ Hotel, Sandgate 
between cliffs & sea shore. Excellent wine cellars, 
renowned cuisine, perfect service. Tel. Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. Charming old 
coaching inn. Good food. Residential. Tel. Handcross 
292. . 


HERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEUX, Borcham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bidg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


H°VE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 
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Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


pate OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael's Cliff. Bonchurch, 1.W. ‘Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


K !LLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON.—Brown’'s_ Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. lelegramis: ** Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


[| ONDON.—Washinaton Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar. banqueting 
tacilities. ‘Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


XFORD.---Interesting. fascinating. 
Hotel."" A.A. Mod. terms. 
comtort. "Phone 577101. 


** Beechlawn Private 
Garage. Gardens. Quiet 


CXFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


R 4MSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
‘Phone: Thanet 52345. ’Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


RR AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 8} gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 24 acres lawns overlook sea. 


RR AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6. F.B. 25/-. 7-84 gns. weekly. All rooms 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.AC. Fishing & riding adjacent. Tel. 15 


YE.—Durrant House Guest House. Market Street, Tel 
318211. Large airy rooms, comt beds, h. & c. Inc 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


S': LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 

over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C 
Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4302/3. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 
lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea. ***A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roo! 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


Gouraean HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A.. 

R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley 
lennis, fishing, bowling. golf and varied and delightful walks 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


WANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


Y// ESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed 
* 40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


WROTHAM. Kent.—14th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 
A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 


Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet: 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre: 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A C. 


Fully Licensed “Phone 233. Tariff from Resiuent Owner. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOLS, BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Free advice to parents stating age of pupil, approximate fee 
and district preferred. List of Schools, 8s. 9d. post free. 
J. & J. PATON LTD., 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. (Mansion House 5053). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKs. Rare and Scholarly, all subjects, 2000 volume 
Catalogue. Specimen free. Stevens-Cox, Antiquarian 
Bookse'ler, Beaminster, Dorset. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street. W.1. Full Secretarial training for women 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 


career. Early application for vacancies is essential 
(MAY. 5306-8) 
ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Courses for Secretary-Linguists: Finishing Course and 
Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 
1 W Loveridge. M.A. (Cantab.). 2 Arkwright Road. N.W 3 
(HAM 9831). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d. per line. 
3-line minimum. 
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SMITHS 
Imperial 


THE FINEST OF FINE 


WATCHES 


The highest expression of the watchmaker's craft is found 
in Smiths ‘Imperial’ 17-19 English jewelled lever watches. 
With slim, elegant, finely finished cases, they are design- 
ed to give a lifetime of accurate service. All models 
have unbreakable mainsprings, are shockproof, anti- 
magnetic and unconditionally guaranteed. Sold in 


attractive presentation cases, these 
watches stand out as the ‘unforget- 
table gift’ for special occasions, from 
all good jewellers. 


& WATCH DIVISION 
Sectric House, Waterloo Road, London, N.W.2. 
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